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1989 SCHEDULE 


Date Opponent Time 
SEPTEMBER 

9 C.W. Post 1:00 
16 FERRUM 1:30 
23 FROSTBURG STATE 1:30 
30 SHEPHERD 1:30 
OCTOBER 

6 Glassboro State 7:30 
14 Open (Parents’ Day) 
7A Montclair State 8:00 
28 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY 1:30 

(Homecoming) 

NOVEMBER 

4 Western Connecticut 1:00 
11 Davidson 2:00 


Home games in CAPS 
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On the Cover: Senior running back Donald Washington rushes through the defense. (Photo courtesy of Karen 
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President’s Message 


With 18 NCAA teams here at Salisbury 
State University, our emphasis on 
participatory athletics is well documented. 
Equally important, we are fortunate to 
have not only a highly competent group 
of educators to motivate and teach our 
student-athletes but truly outstanding 
facilities where they are able to train and 
compete. As such, that segment of the 
university community possessing out- 
standing athletic skills and a personal 
dedication to success on the playing field 
is able to achieve significant individual 
and team oriented goals. 

While the recognition these talented 
young men and women receive is justly 
deserved, the opportunity for all to 
participate is of overriding interest at 
Salisbury State, whether it be in intercol- 
legiate athletics or intramural activities. 

Additionally, the opportunity for the 
student body te go out to root for some of 
the most talented of our student-athletes is 
part of the thread that weaves throughout 
the unique fabric of a university community. 


Dr. Thomas Bellavance 
SSU President 


Salisbury State University Today 


A Close-Knit Campus 

he key to Salisbury State Univer- 

sity’s success is the significance 

placed on the relationship between 
students and professors. A cross-campus 
walk takes five minutes. In this close-knit 
community, faculty receive high marks 
for accessibility. Professors also serve as 
advisers; they routinely lead students on 
trips and retreats, from exploring the 
Chesapeake Bay to touring Europe and 
beyond. They are role-models who give 
meaning to a liberal arts education by 
living it. 

Students say it best. “The big difference 
here is people. There’s a sense of family,” 
said David Smullen, a senior physics/ 
microelectronics major. David transferred 
to SSU from a larger university after he 
grew tired of being referred to as a 
digit—literally. “In one class I had to 
answer to my social security number,” he 
said. Not so at Salisbury. 

The sense of community he enjoys at 
SSU pays off. A co-operative student at 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration in Wallops Island, VA, 
David has so pleased officials there, 
“NASA has said it will send me to any 
graduate school I want to go to.” He’s 
thinking of Europe. 


Student Life 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore, the famed 
“land of pleasant living,” provides 


students with an array of recreational, 
sport and social activities—all literally 
minutes from campus. Ocean City, for 
example, is only a half hour’s drive away. 
O.C.’s inviting beaches and well-paying 
jobs in summer are complemented by a 
youthful resort social life all year round. 
The University’s Outdoor, Surfing and 
Sailing Clubs are popular, the latter with 
boats docked on the Wicomico and 
Nanticoke Rivers. 

_ Campus life includes an active and 
civic-minded Greek System, more than 80 
student organizations, international and 
popular film series, a student radio station 
(WSUR), a National Public Radio 
affiliate (WSCL-FM), a TV studio, two 
art galleries, a Dance Company and 
Theatre Club. The University also serves 
as home to the Salisbury Symphony. 

Nearly half of the student body 
participates in a 27 sport intramural 
program. The intercollegiate athletic 
squads (baseball, field hockey, football, 
soccer, softball, wrestling, and men’s and 
women’s basketball, cross country, 
lacrosse, swimming, tennis, and track and 
field) annually rank among the best in 
NCAA Division III. 


Our Schools 
A rarity among public institutions in 
Maryland, Salisbury State University has 
two endowed schools: The Franklin P. 
Perdue School of Business and the 
Richard A. Henson School of Science and 
Technology. 

The School of Liberal Arts is the 
largest, with modern television and 
recording studios, award winning faculty 
and diverse programs. SSU is the only 
State Institution in Maryland, for example, 
to offer the Bachelor of Fine Arts degree 
in art. 

_ The University’s two other schools, 
Education and Professional Studies, and 
Nursing and Health Sciences, have 
traditions of excellence in training 
professionals for public service. In health 
sciences, SSU is one of only 24 univer- 
sities nationwide offering the B.S. in 
respiratory therapy. 

In addition to Salisbury State’s 30 
undergraduate majors, the University 
offers graduate programs leading to the 
Master of Arts in English, History 
and Psychology, as well as Master of 
Education, Master of Science in Nursing 
and Master of Business Administration. 


Dr. William E. Lide, Director of Athletics 
Chairman of Physical Education and Recreation 


r. William E. Lide is in his third year 

as the director of athletics, coming to 

Salisbury State University in 1987 
from Winston-Salem State University in North 
Carolina. Lide, 39, serves in the dual capacity 
of chairman of the Physical Education and 
Recreation Department, and has a strong 
committment to establishing both athletic 
achievement and academic excellence among 
SSU student-athletes. 

In his quest for athletic and academic 
excellence, Lide has endeavored to strengthen 
the relationship between the University and the 
community, hoping to establish high expecta- 
tions of and outstanding performance by SSU 
student-athletes on and off the playing field. 

During Lide’s tenure, the Athletic and 
Physical Education Departments have under- 
gone a reorganization to maximize efficiency 
and productivity. Lide has named several new 
full-time coaches and administrators to improve 


management in each of SSU’s 18 intercol- 
legiate programs. Other achievements include 


Assistant Athletic Directors 


ichael Vienna begins his first year 

as assistant athletic director, 

coming to Salisbury after serving as 
the athletic director at Kent State—Salem for 
the past five years. 

Vienna will have responsibilities in coor- 
dinating game operations, organizing special 
events, transportation, eligibility, and budget 
management, in addition to other general 
duties within the department. 

Vienna is a native of Belfast, NY , where he 
starred in both soccer and basketball in high 
school. He attended Mt. Union College in 
Ohio as an undergraduate, before moving on 
to Kent State University, where he received 
his Master’s in sports administration in 1982. 
Vienna served as a full-time physical education 
instructor at the main campus before assuming 
the athletic director's position at Salem. 

Vienna and his wife Janine are the parents 
of two daughters, Ashley, 5, and Jacquelyn, 3. 


ean Burroughs was named associate 

athletic director in July, 1987, assum- 

ing many of the responsibilities of 
scheduling, contracts, eligibility, and budget 
operations associated with SSU’s 18 intercol- 
legiate sports. 

A native of Orlando, FL, Burroughs joined 
the Sea Gull staff as the men’s tennis coach in 
1973, a position he still holds. During his 
tenure, in which he has also doubled as the 
women’s coach for many seasons, the Salis- 


bury State tennis program has become one of 


the elite among Division III institutions. 
Burroughs’ teams have qualified for the 
NCAA post-season tournament seven times, 
and have captured conference championships 
six times, including three of the last four 
seasons. Under his tutelage, four Sea Gull 
players have earned All-American honors. 

Burroughs and his wife Roseanne have four 
children, Kevin, 21, Melanie, 19, Timothy, 
13, and Michael, 8. 


the establishment of an $80,000 on-campus 
Nautilus Center for use by both student-athletes 
and the general student population; the estab- 
lishment of a Hall of Fame trophy case and 
Hall of Fame awards banquet; and renovations 
and additions to the SSU athletic complex. 

Lide earned his B.S. in physical education 
and health from Johnson C. Smith University 
in 1973, where he later returned to served as 
chairman of the Department from 1980-84. 
After playing two years of professional 
football with the Calgary Stampeders of the 
Canadian Football League in 1974-75, Lide 
resumed his formal education by earning a 
Master of Education from the University of 
North Carolina at Charlotte in 1976. He then 
earned his Ph.D in physical education from 
Ohio State University in 1980. 

Lide and his wife, Cheryl, live in Salisbury, 
and have two daughters, Desi Danielle, and 
Amber Nicole. 
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Paul Ohanian 
Sports Info. Director 


Pat Lamboni 
Head Trainer 


— 


Thomas Stitcher 
Facilities Coordinator 


Andrea Shrieves 
Office Manager 


Donna Test 
Budget Director 
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TIM ALMANY 


CHE ABDULLAH CHRIS ANTONIO NORMAN AYRES RICHARD BARE JOHN BAUGHER BLAKE BENDER GEORGEBETHARD 
Cornerback Defensive End Nose Guard Running Back Linebacker Defensive Back Quarterback Guard 
37 So. 15 So. 77 So. 34 Fr 91 Sr. 29 Sr. So. 70 Sr. 
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RICHARD BOWEN W. BRADFORD — F. BUNDUKAMARA ROBERT BUTLER FRANKIECARROLL MARTY CASSELL SCOTT COOK JOHN COOKSEY 
Defensive Back Guard Defensive Back Quarterback Tight End Tight End Defensive Tackle Running Back 
27 So. 56 Jr. 45 Sr 8 Jr. 14 So. 31 Jr. 94 So. 28 So. 
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JASON DEAN 


JOHN EICHER VANCE FITZGERALD — JOHN GARRONE KEVIN GATES 


MARK CRAEMER DOUG CRYSLER JOE DARMINIO ! E | 
Tackle Defensive Tackle Guard Defensive End Defensive Line Guard Guard Cornerback 
71 Jr. 74 So. 62 So. 73 Fr 58 Fr. 75 So. 78 Fr. 11 Sr. 
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BOYCE GINIECZKI ROBERTGRANDE STANLEY GRIFFIN RICHARD HAIIRE 


DANIEL GIBSON GLEN GIBSON 1 GN J.R. HARMON RICHARD HELTON 
Linebacker Linebacker Defensive Back Kicker Defensive End Split End Defensive Tackle Linebacker 
53 Fr 49 Fr. 20 So 17 So 99 Fr 81 Fr. 65 Jr 48 Fr. 
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JAMAL HOWARD ROB JADICK TAE JOHNSON EXYS JONES ANDY KADALA MATTHEW KANE HARRY KING ROBERT KLOTZ 
Defensive Back Fullback Split End Defensive End Cornerback Guard Defensive Back Defensive Back 
16 Fr 44 Jr 3 So. 41 Sr 36 So 52 Fr. 18 Jr. 26 Fr 


KURT KRUEGER BILL LEWIT NICK LUTZIO CHRIS MARCHETTI 


BRUCE LESH ANDRE LONG 
Linebacker Guard Split End Fullback Defensive Back Tackle 
92 So. 60 Jr. 80 Jr. 47 Jr. 25 Jr. 66 Jr. 
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DAN QUINN 


STEVE ROBB 


JOHN PHILLIPS KEVIN ROBERTS RON ROSSI 
Tackle Center Linebacker Fullback Split End Defensive Tackle 
61 Jr. S7iir: 55 Fr. 32 Sr. 4 Sr. 76 Fr. 


TODD SANDERS KEVIN SCANNELL BILL SCHMIDT MIKE SCHNEIDER SCOTTSHIFFBAUER KYLE SIMMONS 
Center Guard Punter/Kicker Linebacker Running Back Defensive End 
54 Sr. 63 Fr. 23: 39 Sr. 21 Fr. 85 Jr. 
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J.L. STELLER DAVE STOFA ALLEN SULLIVAN JOE TASMAN GARY ULMER JACK VERDIRAME 


Defensive Tackle Defensive End Linebacker Linebacker Defensive Back Defensive Back 
46 So. 95 So. 13°Sr, 50 So. 30 So. 10 Jr. 
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STEVE WARFIELD D. WASHINGTON JASON WHITE ERIC WHITELOCK PAUL WILLIAMS SHANE HUGHES 
Tackle Halfback Nose Guard Defensive Back Halfback Defensive End 
96 So. 1 Sr. 43 So 7 So 5 So. Inj. Sr 


ROBERT McKENZIE © DUNCAN McLEAN 


Defensive Back Tight End 


33 So. 84 Sr. 


ROBIN RUARK GREG RUSSELL 
Defensive End Split End 
24 Fr 19 Jr 
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RICHARD SIMMONS RANDY SMITH 


Linebacker Nose Guard 
51 So 42 Sr 
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MIKE VOORHEES DAN WALTEMEYER 
Safety Quarterback 
22 Sr. 12 Fr. 
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KEN MASSEY 
Manager 


SEA GULL ROSTER 


NAME 


Che Abdullah 
Timothy Almany 
Chris Antonio 
Norman Ayer 
Richard Bare 
John Baugher 
Blake Bender 
George Bethard 
Gerry Blackwell 
Richard Bowen 
Wayne Bradford 
Francis Bundukamara 
Robert Butler 
Frankie Carroll 
Marty Cassell 
Rodney Cecil 
Scott Cook 

John Cooksey 
Mark Craemer 
Doug Crysler 
Joe Darminio 
Jason Dean 

John Eicher 
Vance Fitzgerald 
John Garrone 
Kevin Gates 
Glen Gibson 
Daniel Gibson 
Boyce Ginieczki 
Robert Granbde 
Stanley Griffin 
Richard Haiire 
J.R. Harmon 
Richard Helton 
Jamal Howard 
Rob Jadick 

Tae Johnson 
Exys Jones 

Andy Kadala 
Matthew Kane 
Harry King 
Robert Klotz 
Kurt Krueger 
Bruce Lesh 

Bill Lewit 

Andre Long 
Nick Lutzio 
Duncan McLean 
Chris Marchetti 
Robert McKenzie 
Matt Morrow 
John Phillips 
Dan Quinn 

Steve Robb 
Marvin Robbins 
Kevin Roberts 
Ron Rossi 

Robin Ruark 
Gregory Russell 
Todd Sanders 
Kevin Scannell 
Scott Schiffbauer 
Bill Schmidt 
Michael Schneider 
Kyle Simmons 
Rick Simmons 
Randy Smith 
J.L. Steller 

Dave Stofa 
Allen Sullivan 
Joe Tasman 
Gary Ulmer 

Jack Verdirame 
Mike Voorhees 
Dan Waltemeyer 
Steve Warfield 
Donald Washington 
Jason White 
Benjamin Whitelock 
Paul Williams 
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185 
200 
242 
170 
225 
180 
180 
245 
190 
185 
205 
200 
170 
205 
210 
205 
240 
175 
250 
235 
235 
210 
210 
240 
220 
190 
215 
195 
180 
160 
180 
170 
235 
210 
175 
200 
170 
200 
170 
215 
185 
180 
190 
235 
190 
215 
180 
220 
245 
182 
245 
220 
230 
238 
192 
205 
205 
180 
135 
235 
200 
180 
175 
220 
220 
215 
220 
245 
225 
217 
220 
180 
175 
200 
165 
235 
198 
203 
170 
200 


HOMETOWN 


Silver Spring, MD 
Silver, MD 

New Castle, DE 
Snow Hill, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Salisbury, MD 
Wilmington,DE 
Salisbury, MD 
Lothian, MD 
Glen Burnie, MD 
Silver Spring, MD 
Virginia Beach, VA 
E. Setauket, NY 
Elkridge, MD 
Frederick, MD 
Stockton, MD 
Pennsville, NJ 
Randallstown, MD 
Spotswood, NJ 
Newfield, NJ 
Media, PA 

Upper Marlboro, MD 
Dunkirk, MD 

E. Meadow, NY 
Salisbury, MD 
West Chester, PA 
Clinton, MD 
Linwood, NJ 

Falls Church, VA 
Charlotte Hall, MD 
Salisbury, MD 
Reisterstown, MD 
Newark, DE 
Baltimore, MD 
Newark, DE 
Baltimore, MD 
Glen Burnie, MD 
Kensington, MD 
Cheverly, MD 
Glen Burnie, MD 
Leonardtown, MD 
Columbia, MD 
Ellicott City, MD 
Little Silver, NJ 
Federalsburg, MD 
Edgewater, MD 
Bowie, MD 
Mitchellville, MD 
Salisbury, MD 
Tampa, FL 
Salisbury, MD 
Morristown, NJ 
Huntington, MD 
Salisbury, MD 
Capitol Heights, MD 
Davidsonville, MD 
Seaford, DE 
Charlotte Hall, MD 
Stony Brook, NY 
Newark, DE 
Hopwood, PA 
Joppa, MD 
Elkridge, MD 
Ocean City, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Enola, PA 
Middletown, DE 
Silver Spring, MD 
Edgewater, MD 
Arrington, NY 
Bound Brook, NJ 
Millers, MD 
Waldorf, MD 
Fallston, MD 
Forest Hill, MD 
Salisbury, MD 

S. Setauket, NY 
Seaford, DE 
Baltimore, MD 


HIGH SCHOOL 


J.F. Kennedy 
Bullis 

William Penn 
Snow Hill 
Sparrows Point 
MtSt. Joseph 
Warwick 
Wilmington 
Eastern 
Southern 

Glen Burnie 

J. F. Kennedy 
Granby 

Ward Melville 
Howard 
Frederick 
Snow Hill 
Pennsville 
Milford Mill 
Monroe Township 
Delsea 

Strath Haven 
Owings 
Northern 

E. Meadow 
Harborfields 
West Chester East 
Surrattsville 
Mainland Regional 
George C. Marshall 
Chopticon 
Parkside 
Franklin 
Newark 
Northwestern 
Delcastle 
Forest Park 
Southern 
Einstein 
DeMatha 
Northeast 
Leonardtown 
Centennial 

Mt. Hebron 
Red Bank Regional 
Richardson 

St. Mary’s 
Bowie 
Roosevelt 
Wicomico 
Chamberlain 
Bennett 
Morristown 
Northern 
Snow Hill 
Suitland 

South River 
Seaford 
Chopticon 
Ward Melville 
Newark 
Geibel 
Edgewood 
Howard 
Richardson 
Northern 
Cumberland Sulley 
Middletown : 
St. John’s 
Douglass 
Ward Melville 
Bound Brook 
North Carroll 
McDonough 
Fallston 
Milton Wright 
Eastern 

Ward Melville 
Seaford 


Baltimore City College 
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Washington, D 
Schmidt, B 
Johnson, T 
Roberts, K 
Williams, P 
Robbins, M 
Whitelock, E 
Butler, R 
Bender, B 
Verdirame, J 
Gates, K 
Waltemeyer, D 
Sullivan, A 
Carroll, F 
Almany, T 
Howard, J 
Grande, R 
King, H 
Russell, G 
Ginieczki, B 
Schiffbauer, S 
Voorhees, M 
Ruark, R. 
Lutzio, N. 
Klotz, R 
Bowen, R 
Cooksey, J 
Baugher, J 
Ulmer, G 
Cassell, M. 
Robb, S 
McKenzie, R 
Ayers, N 
Blackwell, G 
Kadala, A 
Abdullah, C 
Schneider, M 
Jones, E 
Smith, R 
White, J 
Jadick, R 
Bundukamara, F 
Steller, J.L 
Long, A 
Helton, R 
Gibson, G 
Tasman, J 
Simmons, R 
Kane, M 
Gibson, D 
Sanders, T 
Quinn, D 
Bradford, W 
Phillips, J 
Eicher, J 
Lesh, B 
Morrow, M 
Darmino, J. 
Scannell, K 
Harmon, J.R 
Marchetti, C 
Bethard, G. 
Craemer, M 
Dean, J 
Crysler, D 
Fitzgerald V 
Rossi, R 
Antonio, C 
Garrone, J 
Lewit, B 
Haiire, R 
McLean, D 
Simmons, K 
Cecil, R 
Bare, R 
Krueger, K 
Cook, S 
Stofa, D 
Warfield, 5 
Griffin, S. 
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When double-team blocking for the run, a “post” man (left) fires straight out at the opposing lineman, while a 
“drive” man (right) moves over to act as a moving wall, pushing the defender away from the point of attack. 
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DOUBLE TROUB 


by Vic Carucci 


LE 


The double-team is 

an effective weapon 

on both sides of the ball, 
but it can also be a 
double-edged sword. 


t is said that two heads are better than 
one. And at certain times during a 
football game, two bodies are better 
than one. Double-teaming, as the prac- 
tice of using players working in tan- 
dem is known, has a place in every 
coach's playbook. 

On offense it can enhance the line's 
effectiveness in putting up a wall for pass 
protection or plowing open a hole for the 
run. On defense it can blanket the most 
dangerous of wide receivers. In both cases 
it is a not-so-simple matter of getting two 
players to work together in perfect harmo- 
ny against one member of the opposition. 

Double-teams used on the offensive line 
vary according to the type of play being 
run. The personnel and responsibilities 
involved in pass blocking are very differ- 
ent from those involved in run blocking. 
And there can be other variations, depend- 
ing on the defensive front. 

"It's not always a case of singling out 
the opposing team's best defensive line- 
man and double-teaming him,” said Mike 
Maser, offensive line coach at Boston 
College. "Line play involves a lot of dif- 
ferent angles and intersections, where you 
try to confuse the defense as much as you 
possibly can with movement and then cre- 
ate the scheme within a five-man situation. 
And double-teaming is usually part of the 
scheme. In fact, nine times out of 10, we 
won't worry about double-teaming one 
certain individual—unless we feel he's a 
really great player." 

Let's start with drop-back pass protec- 
tion. When an offensive line comes up 
against an odd (or three-man) defensive 
front, the center is face mask-to-face mask 
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Double-teaming is a normal part of an offensive line's blocking scheme, but is sometimes used to control a 
dominating defensive player. On the other side of the ball, a double-team can shut down a dangerous receiver. 


with a noseguard, while each tackle usual- 
ly has an end coming his way at an angle. 
Therefore, the moment the ball is snapped, 
the noseguard is the shortest distance from 
the quarterback. So in an effort to give the 
quarterback the deepest possible pocket in 
which he can step up and throw, the center 
and a designated guard will double-team 
the nose man, 

It works like this. After the ball is 
snapped, the center pops up and tries to 
get square with the noseguard, establishing 
a first line of stoppage. The offensive 
guard who is part of the double-team acts 
like a shadow. He gets behind the center 
but stays off to his left or right, according 
to his normal position. He shouldn't be 


directly behind the center because if the 
initial block is missed the defender can 
simply go around both of them. By staying 
off to the left or right the offensive guard 
can either force the noseguard to work in 
the opposite direction to try to avoid tan- 
gling with two blockers, or move freely to 
the other side should the nose man beat the 
center there. 

The execution doesn't always go like 
clockwork. 

"They can trip over each other and fall, 
and the noseguard comes free," Maser 
said. "Or they can attack too soon. The 
worst thing you can have is a guard who 
really wants a piece of the nose man—so 
much that he comes down real hard, 
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knocks the center off the block and the 
guy pops out between them like a water- 
melon seed when you squeeze it between 
your finger tips." 

When an offensive line faces an even 
(or four-man) front, the center has no one 
in front of him and is free to help one of 
the guards block the defensive tackle lined 
up across from him. Which guard he helps 
depends on the direction in which the 
quarterback intends to throw. The center 
will usually add protection to the quarter- 
back's blind side and work with the guard, 
much the same way the guard works with 
him in double-teaming the noseguard. 

The basic idea in double-team blocking 
for the run is to attack a certain area— 
over center, guard or tackle. Where and 
when the attacks are waged are left to the 
discretion of the coach in his game-plan 
preparation, although power-rushing 
teams tend to do much more double-team 
blocking than teams that aren't as bold 
with their running game. The center can 
work with either guard or vice versa, the 
guards can work with the tackles on their 
side or vice versa, and the tight end can 
help the tackle on his side. 

With every double-team in run blocking 
there is a "post" man and a "drive" man 
(each varies according to the offensive 
lineman involved in the double-team). The 
post man is lined up across from the 
defensive lineman who is going to be dou- 
ble-teamed. The drive man is lined up out- 
side or inside the post man, with no down 
lineman over him. On the snap the post 
man fires out of his stance and tries to stop 
the defender's charge at the line of scrim- 
mage. The drive man then shuffles over 
until his hip touches against the near hip of 
the post man, so the two form a kind of 
extra-wide blocker and are able to push 
the defender back or away from the point 
of attack. 

Double-team pass coverage involves 
primarily a cornerback and a safety, 
although there are times when linebackers 
can be included. It is a blatant attempt to 
take away a specific receiver or combina- 
tion of receivers from an opponent. When 
it is used it is based on tendencies discov- 
ered through scouting—the favorite 
receiver(s) a team will throw to in a cer- 
tain down-and-distance situation or, per- 
haps, in a particular part of the field. 

"When you've got double coverage on 
a receiver, in theory he can't catch the 
pass," said Jim Lambright, assistant head 
coach and defensive coordinator at the 
University of Washington. "You're devot- 
ing two people in your coverage strictly 
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1990 Cutlass 1990 Cutlass Supreme 4-Door 1990 Cutlass Supreme 4-Door 


The totally new Cutlass Supreme” 
International Series sedan is just the 
recipe for any1990 family It’s the new 
generation of family transportation. 

The standard engine is a powerful 


3,Lliter V6 with multiport fuel injection. 
It's also establishing a reputation for 


fuel efficiency 
The laundry list of standard 
equipment continues. Fourwheel, 


independent FE3° suspension; front: 
wheel drive; fourwheel, power disc 
brakes; power rack-and-pinion steer 
ing; 16-inch aluminum wheels and 
60-series tires; rear seats that fold all 
the way down and front buckets that 
adjust eight ways. An anti-lock brake 
system is available. 

This amazing sports sedan also 
has a Bumperto-Bumper Plus war 
ranty that’s good for 3 years or 50.000 
miles. See your Oldsmobile® dealer 


podls 


for terms of this limited warranty. 

It’s plain to see why the new 
Cutlass Supreme four-door will fast 
become a household word. For a 
catalog, call 1-800-242-OLDS, Mon- 
Fri.,9 a.m. to 7p.m., EST. Better yet, 


come in for a test drive. 
“EPA estimated MPG city 19 and highway 30. 


A i ke New Generation of 


OLDSMOBILE. 
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to him, so he shouldn't catch the ball. In 
fact, if it's thrown to him, one of your 


guys should stand a greater chance of 


catching it." 

And if the receiver still gets the ball? 

"If you can't double-cover the guy- and 
stop him," Lambright said, "you're really 
in trouble." 

Most of the time a cornerback will work 
with the free safety. And they generally 
work together in two ways. In one strategy 
the cornerback is responsible for any 
breaks the receiver makes to the outside, 
while the free safety takes all inside cuts. 
In the other strategy the cornerback plays 
the receiver tight for the first 10 yards or 
so, eliminating any quick passes, while the 
free safety is responsible for all deep 
routes. Should the receiver go deep, the 
cornerback will try to run close enough 
behind him so the quarterback is forced to 
loft the ball high enough for the 
free safety to have a crack at an 
interception or at getting a good 
shot at the receiver. 

Usually linebackers are 
involved in double coverage 
when the passing target is a 
tight end or an effective receiv- 
ing back out of the backfield. In 
general, the strong safety will 
cover everything outside, while 
an inside linebacker will have 
inside responsibility. Or outside 
and inside linebackers can dou- 
ble-cover, allowing the strong 
safety to help out with pass 
coverage elsewhere. 

The primary consideration in 
how often double-teaming will 
be used against the pass is the 
quality of the defenders left in 
single coverage. The better they 
are, the more double-teaming 
will be used. The worse they 
are, the more zone coverage 
will be employed. 

"When you double-cover one 
guy you usually put a bunch of 
other people [defenders], who 
are away from that double cov- 
erage, in a big bind because 
they've got no help,” Lambright 
explained. "The good quarter- 
backs will read the double cov- 
erage and go away from it or to 
a back or a tight end to get the 
one-on-one matchup. So you're 
putting everyone else on an 
island, where one mistake, and 


he good quarterbacks 
will read the double coverage 
and go away from it or to a 
back or a tight end to get 
the one-on-one matchup. 
So you're putting everyone else 
on an island, where one mistake, 
and the official’s holding his 
hands above his head. 99 


—Jim Lambright 


Of course, with some college teams so 
committed to the run that they hardly 
ever throw, there are games in which no 
double coverage is necessary. 

"We had games last year where we 
knew the team wasn't going to throw the 
ball more than five to seven times, peri- 
od," Lambright said. "So you're much 
more concerned about nine people playing 
the run as opposed to having any double- 
coverage scheme on. I'd say we use it in 
maybe a third to a half of our games." 

One of the more critical elements of 
double-teaming, regardless of which side 
of the ball it is being done on, is communi- 
cation. Offensive linemen, for example, 
can use a one-word signal to inform each 
other of a forthcoming double-team block, 
such as "Ace" for guard and center, 
"Deuce" for guard and tackle, and "Trey" 
for tackle and tight end. 

And often they talk with 
their hands—such as a guard 
keeping a hand on the center's 
hip or back (or vice versa) to let 
him know where he is in their 
double-team. 

Oral and hand signals are 
also used in the secondary. 

"The communication has to 
travel all the way across the sec- 
ondary, so that the other 
receivers are given proper man 
coverage," Lambright ex- 
plained. "Safeties communicate 
to the corners and to each other, 
as far as where double coverage 
is going to be and any changes 
that result from motion or shift- 
ing by the offense. Then, once 
the play starts, communication 
between the corner and safety is 
really important. They must 
make calls that reinforce their 
responsibilities." 

When double-teaming is exe- 
cuted properly, its purpose is 
usually accomplished. How- 
ever, if the necessary execution 
or communication is lacking, 
the result can be a big play for 
the opposition. 


About the Author: Vic Carucci 
is a sportswriter at The Buffalo 
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the book, "They Call Me Dirty," 


the official's holding his hands When doubling a receiver, the cornerback and the free safety provide blanket a biography of former NFL 
above his head." coverage. One drawback: The single-coverage men are vulnerable to the big play. lineman Conrad Dobler. 
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(N.Y.) News. He is co-author of 
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ds left. Jack gets the hand-off. He muscles 
ast the line and into the end zone to score the 
nning touchdown for Eddie’s American Grill. 
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WORK CLOTHES FOR ATHLETES 
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arry Sanders, the Oklahoma State 
running back who topped the 
nation in rushing and scoring, was 
awarded the 1988 Walter Camp 
Award as the outstanding college 
football player by the Walter Camp 
Football Foundation. 

The foundation also named University of 
West Virginia head coach Don Nehlen— 
who led the Mountaineers to an 11-1 sea- 
son and a No. 5 national ranking—the 
1988 Walter Camp Coach of the Year. 

In addition to the outstanding player 
and coach, the foundation names an All- 
America football team, which this year 
celebrates its 100th anniversary. As Yale's 
head coach in 1889, Walter Camp selected 
college football's first All-America team. 

Sanders was awarded the trophy for 
exhibiting self-discipline, unselfish team 


Walter Camp Football Foundation 
PLAYER OF THE YEAR 
Lk USC 

1968—0.J. Simpson... 

1969—Steve Owens 

1970—Jim Plunkett ........ccssssscssssssssssssse Stanford 
1971—Pat Sullivan...... ....Auburn 
1972—Johnny Rodgers ......cccc..ccsssosee Nebraska 
1973—John Cappelletti.... ...Penn State 
1974—Archie Griffin..... ...Ohio State 
1975—Archie Griffin..... ...Ohio State 
1976—Tony Dorsett .......cccccccsseessesee Pittsburgh 
1977—Ken MacAfee ........cccsccsseseseee Notre Dame 
1978—Billy Sims...... ...0klahoma 
1979—Charles White ........ccccccccccccssessessen USC 
1980—Hugh Green...... ...Pittsburgh 
1981 —Morcus AlleN........cccsssssssssssessssssssssssss USC 
1982—Herschel Walker ...Georgia 
1983—Mike Rozier... cccccsssssssssee Nebraska 
1984—Doug Flutie....................... Boston College 
19B5—Bo JOCkSOM o.oo... cccccccccccssssssssesses Auburn 
1986—Vinny Testaverde ooo... cccccccscssses Miami 
1987—Tim Brow ..........cccccccceeocosss. Notre Dame 
1988—Barry Sanders................. Oklahoma State 


play, maturity and leadership—qualities 
inspired by Walter Camp, "The Father of 
American Football." The 5-8, 197-pound 
Sanders averaged 7.5 yards per carry, 
rushing for 2,628 total yards and 39 touch- 
downs, both NCAA records. Sanders 
rushed for 225 additional yards in leading 
the Cowboys to a 1988 Holiday Bow! vic- 
tory over Wyoming. 

By the end of the 1988 season Nehlen 
had tallied a 69-36-1 career record, sur- 
passing the legendary Art "Pappy" Lewis 
for the most victories by a West Virginia 
football coach. The Mountaineers’ 1989 


Walter Camp Award winners: Oklahoma State's Barry 
Sanders and West Virginia head coach Don Nehlen 


The First Walter Camp 
All-America Team of 1889 


Arthur Cummock........csscssccssssssscessscesssseceess Harvard 
Hector W. Cowan..... 
John Cranston ........ 


William J. George........ ...Princeton 
William W. Heffelfinger .............ccssscssssessuesseee Yale 
Cari Os Gini ko ot a) Yale 
Amos Alonzo Stagg’.........scsssscsssssssseeesseesesssee Yale 
Edgar Allen Poe ...... ..Princeton 
Jones Vie eins wank: Harvard 
Roscoe H. Channing Jr......... ..Princeton 
Kiowltom AMOS ..........sscsscccscsssssescececessesee Princeton 


Fiesta Bowl appearance against the 
Fighting Irish of Notre Dame marked the 
sixth bowl appearance by West Virginia 
under Nehlen in his nine seasons. 

For nearly five decades, from 1876 until 
his death in 1925, Camp was an innovative 
leader in building and directing the 
American game of football. In his days as 
a coach at Yale in the early 1880s, Camp 
was successful in changing many rules of 
the game, allowing football to take its own 
path away from its English ancestor, 
rugby. Camp later moved west to become 
Stanford's first head coach. 

The traditions and ideals established by 
Camp are carried out by the Walter Camp 
Football Foundation. In addition to its 
commitment to football, the foundation 
supports many charities and other worth- 
while organizations. &* 


Walter Camp Football Foundation 
COACH OF THE YEAR 
1967—John Pont ........sscvvsessecesssssseseeseees Indiana 
1968—Woody Hayes... ‘Ohio State 
1969—Bo Schembechler...... ...Michigan 
1970—Robert L. Blackman... Dartmouth 
1971—Robert S. Devaney ..........csssssvee. Nebraska 
1972—Joe Paterno.........scssscssssveeeee Penn State 
1973—Johnny Majors. Pittsburgh 
1974—Barry Switzer... ...0klahoma 
1975—Frank Kush...... ..-Arizona State 
1976—Frank R. BUINS ...scssssssssssssssssssssses Rutgers 
1977—Lou Holtz......... Arkansas 
1978—Warren Powers .......scsccvsvssssesseee Missouri 
1979—John Mackovic..............c...0.. Wake Forest 
1980—Vincent J. Dooley ..............ccseseee. Georgia 
1981—Jackie Sherrill ...... me rgh 
1982—Jerry Stovall... Louisiana State 
1983—Mike White..........cccsccccccsssssssssssese Illinois 
1984—Joe Morrison...... South Carolina 
1985—Fisher DeBerry ............c..cccccsssee Air Force 
1986—Jimmy Johnson ........sss00++. Miami 

1987—Dick MacPherson .. 
1988—Don Nehlen.............cssessseeee 
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What do you call - 
something that turns 
ordinary water into 
extraordinary coffee? 

We call it Melitta 

Pure Drip™ You'll 
call it pure genius. 
Especially 
when you con- 
sider coffee is 
over 96% water. 
Water made up of 
== impurities and 
hardening agents that can alter the taste of 
your coffee. 

That's why we created Pure Drip. And when 
water enters its unique filtration system, our 
genius really comes through. Pure Drip filters out 
many of the impurities that can ruin coffee taste. 
Leaving only the things that make perfect brewing 
water. So all you taste is the coffee. 

And when you add 
Melitta filters and coffees, 
the experience is pure 
Coffee Perfection® 

With Pure Drip you'll 


always brew a perfect cup 


t 7 of coffee. 
Genius does 
: - it every time. 
The portable Melitta 
Pure Drip’ Filtration 
System creates per- 


fect brewing water 
for Melitta manual 


coffeemakers. 


7. eens 
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ZZ Pure Drip"from Melitta. «ous, 


For more information, please call 800-257-8388 (in NJ, 609-428-7202). 


There’s a company that produces 
happy endings. 
And it’s not in Hollywood. 


In the movies, happy endings look easy. 
But in the real world, happy endings 
don’t just happen. They take solid planning. 
Hard work. And a little imagination. 
That’s why so many people turn to the 
companies of The Prudential to help make 
their biggest dreams come true. 


Peace of mind 

Consider Prudential insurance. For over 
110 years, Prudential 

insurance has been 
ThePrudential helping families just 
neue like yours. Today, 
millions of Americans 
depend on The Rock® for the peace of mind 
that comes from solid protection. 


Financial security 
Prudential-Bache Securities is known for 
its rock solid resources 
and market wise invest- 
ment advice. Advice 
that’s helping investors 
all over America reach 


Prudential-Bache 


Securities 


© 1989 The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


their financial goals. And, feel a little more 
secure and confident along the way. 


The home of your dreams 


Now you can also turn to The Rock when 
you're buying or selling 


eee I a home. Because some 
Prudential (> of the best names in resi- 

‘tions. dential real estate have 

ae joined The Prudential. 


Backed by the strength of The Rock, 
The Prudential Real Estate Affiliates can 
help make the home of your dreams become 
a reality. 

So if your plans call for insurance pro- 
tection, investment advice, or even buying or 
selling a home, look to the companies of 
The Prudential to help you with your most 
important financial needs. 

Because, no matter how your script 
reads now, with the strength of The Rock it 
could have a much happier ending. 


Build your future on The Rock.” 


ThePrudential ( 


WHY TARE CHANCES 
WHEN You CAN GO WITH 
AC-DELCO ? 


Your car's a big investment. That’s why it makes 
sense to keep it running the way it was made to run. 

With AC-Delco parts. 

They’re engineered to match the performance 
requirements of your car. They don't just fit. They 
match. Dead on. 

So why take chances? With AC-Delco, you 
don’t have to. 

For the AC-Delco retailer nearest you, call us at 
1-800-AC-DELCO. 
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of both academics and athletics. 


| Academic advisors may recommend tutoring for the student-athlete who is trying to handle the responsibilities 
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TH - by Sue Levin 


CADEMIC 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


AC-DELCO. THEY DON'T JUST FIT. THEY MATCH. 


he difficult act of balanc- 
ing athletics and academics 
was in the news once again 
last winter, after the pas- 
sage of Proposition 42 and 
a temporary walkout by 
Georgetown basketball 
coach John Thompson. The coach 
was one of the more outspoken 
opponents of Proposition 42, 
which tightens certain academic 
requirements already put in place 
by its more comprehensive fore- 
runner, Proposition 48. While the 
controversy still rages, hundreds 
of academic advisors at Division 


I-A and I-AA universities continue the balancing routine that is 
more than editorial-page rhetoric: It's their job. 

These professionals are charged with making sure that the stu- 
dent-athlete is both student and athlete. It's a job that requires the 


GAME PLAN 


Academic advisors use 

a ‘prevent defense’ to 

help athletes succeed 
in the classroom. 


advisor to serve as a mediator, an 
enforcer, a counselor and, at 
times, a mother hen. 

"The academic advisor needs to 
understand the athletic, legal and 
administrative portions of this busi- 
ness," said Theophilus Gregory, 
assistant athletic director in charge 
of academic affairs and compliance 
at the University of Colorado. "But 
mainly you have to be an educator, 
because the ideal should be one of 
an educated person—not just an 
academically eligible person 
winning football games.” 

This is a long way from how 


the role of the academic advisor was viewed just 10 years ago. 


In fact, few schools had full-time advisors in the 1970s. At that 


time the job was generally filled by a part-time coach or a grad- 
uate assistant. But in the late '70s and the early '80s there was a 
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ACADEMIC GAME PLAN 
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While advisors help student-athletes with their time-management skills, it’s up to each individual to juggle the 
demands of academics and athletics, which may mean a study session in the training room. 


growing awareness among university 
administrators and within the general 
public that reform was needed in college 
athletics. Suddenly people were interest- 
ed in what percentage of a school's ath- 
letes had graduated, and whether those 
graduates were prepared for careers other 
than pro sports. 

Although the trend toward greater 
emphasis on academics had already 
begun, it was the passage of Proposition 
48 in 1983 and its actual enactment in 
1986 that cemented the role of academic 
advisors in major-college athletic depart- 
ments. Reports of academic deficiencies, 
along with a greater emphasis on universi- 
ty responsibility for the education of its 
student-athletes, created the need for more 
oversight of athletes’ course work. 

Clemson University's academic adviso- 
ry department evolved in a fairly typical 
manner. The school simply expanded its 
program in 1983, from one full-time 
employee with a couple of graduate assis- 
tants to six full-time advisors. The change, 
said Clemson academic advisor Ian 
Davidson, allowed the department to 
become "actively involved, rather than sit- 
ting around waiting for final grades, when 
it's too late to do anything about them." 

Academic advisory departments have a 
number of different strategies for helping 
students. In general, advisors encourage 
students to think about academic goals and 
to get on track toward them. They help 


students select courses wisely and develop 
a schedule that will be manageable when 
combined with practices. Also, mandatory 
study halls are established for freshmen to 
help them get a footing, and for upper- 
classmen who need extra support. Tutors 
are made available to all students, as well. 

Advisors are also called on to solve spe- 
cific problems, such as resolving conflicts 
between exams and games or helping a 
student who misses classes because of a 
sports-related injury. 

Finally, advisors monitor the student's 
progress, reporting it to the coaches and, in 
some cases, to the NCAA. At some schools 
academic advisors are responsible for 
reporting athletes’ eligibility to the NCAA, 
while at others this task is completed by a 
member of the athletic director's staff. 

But the advisor's real work begins when 
a student has difficulty—and there is 
always a small percentage of students who 
have trouble making good grades. "These 
are kids who have always been reinforced 
and rewarded for everything athletic, and 
now they are being asked to excel in aca- 
demics," said Bob Bradley, assistant direc- 
tor of athletics for academic affairs at the 
University of Kentucky and past president 
of the National Association of Academic 
Advisors for Athletics (NAAAA). "A lot 
of them have the innate ability, but others 
struggle, and it's frustrating for them. 
They've never had to produce before, but 
now it's expected. They're told, 'What's 


wrong with you?"" 

When a student runs into trouble, the 
advisor contacts the student's professors to 
determine the nature and the extent of the 
problem. Said Davidson, "Lots of profes- 
sors will call us before we call them and 
say, 'So-and-so made an "F" on the first 
test, and he needs to see a tutor.'" The advi- 
sor can then alert the coach to the problem 
and schedule more tutoring and study 
hours. Students are also referred to other 
support personnel on campus—for coun- 
seling or career planning, or for help with 
study and time-management techniques. 

Whether these efforts are successful 
depends mainly on the student—it is ulti- 
mately his or her responsibility. But a 
major role is also played by the coach, 
according to Bradley. "No academic advi- 
sor can do anything with a kid unless the 
coach expects it," he said. "If the coach 
says, ‘You're going to do it or you're not 
playing today,’ it's going to happen." 

Bradley speaks highly of Kentucky 
football coach Jerry Claiborne's stance on 
academics. "We had a kid who was the 
number one offensive lineman out of high 
school. He came in for Jerry, and he 
thought all he had to do was play football. 
But Coach Claiborne let him go. He went 
to another school, and now he's playing 
pro ball," Bradley said. "He was 6-7, 232 
pounds as a sophomore, but Coach 
Claiborne said, 'If you don't want to go to 
class and take care of yourself, you don't 
belong here.’ After that, the rest of the 
team fell right in line. They thought, ‘Hey, 
if they let him go... .'" 

Bradley acknowledges that not all teams 
work that way, but he hopes that in the 
future more coaches will realize they are 
involved. "Academics is a coach's job," he 
insisted. "I guarantee that the coach tells [a 
recruit's] parents that he'll do everything 
he can to help the kid graduate. I think he 
has a responsibility to do that.” 

Even so, the coach has to think about 
what's best for the team or for the individu- 
al as an athlete, just as every professor has 
the right to expect the individual to get the 
most from his or her experience in the 
classroom. It's up to the advisor to try to 
balance those demands—and it's a difficult 
balance. Often, Bradley explained, "You're 
trying to do what's best for the kid and 
you're making the coach and the professor 
mad. The faculty says, "You're just trying to 
keep the kid eligible,’ and the coach says, 
"You do everything the faculty wants.’ 

Bradley said that academic eligibility is 
what's best for the student. "If the kid's 
ineligible, he's going to leave school, and 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF STATS 


n't always give a good picture of a game. A few statistics, like those that can 
learer, show what the individual stars contribute and help to win post-game 
statistics will appear in tomorrow's papers. But 


Every football fan knows that the score does! 
be kept on this page can make the picture c v \ 
"debates." Besides, it can be fun to second guess the official scorers whose 


fore you start, here are some pointers on being a statistician: LA 6 ie 
aig Ale cumulative totals to be informed “up to the minute" and to simplify your figuring of team totals. Example: Jones 


6,9, 2 yards and you write 3. 9, 18, 20 on his line. : ) 
Bees Ne bone Ravbhio: measured from the point of the foul, credit the rusher or pass receiver with yardage only to 


the point of the infraction. 
3 Cagis gains and losses on fumbles to the player who, in your judgment, contributed most to the error. 


4, Don't score two-point conversion attempts after touchdowns as rushing or passing plays. 


Rushing Ay a eee 3 tle ADO oe oe, 9 
No./Name (Use cumulative yardage, circle scoring plays) 
‘ : e 


Passing 
No./Name (Use cumulative yardage for completions; — for incomplet 


} { { | 


Nag es 


e; X for interceptions) 


| 
} 


Receiving 

No./Name (Use cumulative yardage, circle scoring plays) 
] | ] | | } | 
| ; 


Rushing 1 / SOE: Yio | BANS 7 
No./Name (Use cumulative yardage, circle scoring plays) 
7 : 1 


Passing 
No./Name (Use cumulative yardage for completions 
, 1 ' 


for inco’ e; X for interceptions) 


| | 
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Receiving 
No./Name (Use cumulative yardage, circle scoring plays) 
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ACADEMIC GAME PLAN 


rying to find a 

happy medium be 

tween academics 
and athletics concerns 
not only the individual 
student-athlete but 
university adminis- 
trators, faculty and 
coaches, as well. That's why the NCAA 
membership passed: Proposition 48 in 
1983. There was widespread concern 
that many college freshman athletes 
were unprepared to handle the rigors of 
both higher education and athletics 

Prop 48 requires that all Division I 
scholarship athletes must have graduat 
ed from high school, recorded a grade 
of "C" or better in 11 core classes, and 
scored a minimum of 700 on the SAT or 
15 on the ACT college entrance exam. 

If a student is a high school graduate 
but fails to meet the core-curriculum 
requirement and record the minimum 
SAT or ACT test score, that student 
becomes a nonqualifier and may not 
practice, play or receive athletically relat- 
ed financial aid during his or her first 
year in college. Further, a nonqualifier 
has only three years of athletic eligibility. 

A student who fails to satisfy the 
core-curriculum requirement and/or the 
minimum test score but has a 2.0 overall 
high school GPA (the equivalent of a 
"C" average) is considered a partial 
qualifier. He or she is eligible for athlet- 
ically related financial aid, but may not 
practice or play during the first college 
year and has only three years of eligibil- 
ity thereafter 

A student-athlete who fails to meet 
the Prop 48 standards must successfully 
complete 24 units (two full semesters of 
course work) for sophomore eligibility. 

Proposition 42, passed at the 1989 
NCAA Convention and due to become 
effective in 1990, modifies Prop 48 by 
eliminating the category of partial qual 
ifier, thus ruling out athletically related 
financial aid for such a student 


then you don't have him to work with any- 
more.” And he added, "Kids stay eligible 
when they're working toward a degree." 
Unfortunately, academic eligibility doesn't 
always guarantee that an athlete is learn- 
ing, just as graduation doesn't always indi 


The bottom line of 
the Prop 48 and 42 leg- 
islation is to improve 
the academic caliber of 
student-athletes. 

We're talking about 
preparation,” said 
Charles Whitcomb, a 

faculty representative and chairman of 
the Department of Recreation and 
Leisure Studies at San Jose State 
University. "Is the student ready to 
accept the challenge of the university? 
We're an academic institution, not just 
an athletic institution." 

The debate arises over whether the 
end justifies the means. 

Temple University basketball coach 
John Chaney, a leading opponent of the 
legislation, is distressed over the use of 
SAT scores as a measurement of aca- 
demic ability and the repeal of athletic 
financial aid to partial qualifiers. 

Many feel that test scores, such as 
those from the SAT, are not a good mea- 
Surement of academic skills and are 
especially unfair to minorities because 
cultural differences affect language, 
speaking and writing patterns. 

"The importance of sports is that 
it gives a youngster a vehicle," Chaney 
said. "It's no different than if you're a 
musician, an actor or a scholar, Any 
talent a young person has, he should 
be able to use as a means of getting 
a degree." 

Steve Sloan, University of Alabama 
athletic director, supports the legisla- 
tion. "We felt [42] was an added process 
from Proposition 48 and it would elimi- 
nate the partial qualifier," Sloan said. 
"Forty-eight was set up to set minimum 
requirements so universities would be 
getting better student-athletes from an 
academic standpoint. It was implement- 
ed to send a message to high schools to 
educate athletes properly and advise 
them on taking proper courses.” 

Larry Gray 


cate that an individual has received an 
education. Said Colorado's Theo Gregory, 
"The word ‘graduation’ doesn't indicate 
quality; it's a quantitative measure. I try 
to focus on the student becoming educat- 
ed and employable. What will he con- 
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tribute to the world of work?" 

Dandre DeSandies, Ph.D., an academic 
advisor at Stanford University, under- 
scores that point. "We've got to educate 
people for life beyond football, life 
beyond tennis," said DeSandies. "The uni- 
versity's responsibility is to educate. It's 
not just entertainment." But the student 
has a responsibility as well. "You can't pin 
all your hopes on one dream," he cau- 
tioned. "Academic advisors are the hedge 
against that bet." 

Are academic advisors improving the 
odds for athletes? Although there are no 
overall statistics that analyze graduation 
rates during the last 10 years, on a case- 
by-case basis there is some reason for 
optimism. At Colorado, Gregory sees defi- 
nite benefit in the intensive management 
program for the five to 10 percent of ath- 
letes who, he said, "are blowing it.” With 
the help of advisors and tutors, 90 to 95 
percent of these problem cases will make 
it, said Gregory, although there will always 
be one or two who won't. Davidson at 
Clemson and Bradley at Kentucky paint 
similar pictures. 

On an individual level, every academic 
advisor can tell stories of students they 
went to bat for, or pushed a little harder, 
who went on to graduate and get good 
jobs. Bradley tells of an athlete with whom 
he worked particularly hard. "He wore me 
out,” Bradley said. "But he graduated with 
a degree in business and now he's a 
regional sales manager for Xerox." These 
successes are the payoff for advisors’ end- 
less hours of reasoning, cajoling, negotiat- 
ing, counseling and trouble-shooting. 

While it is unreasonable to expect a 
major change in the percentage of athletes 
who graduate—just as there will continue 
to be a large number of nonathletes who 
fail to graduate—college athletes of the 
future may well be better educated. Ian 
Davidson feels that policy changes, 
including Proposition 48, are resulting in 
better-prepared student-athletes. Said 
Bradley, "The general awareness has 
helped. Coaches, kids and parents are 
more aware of what they have to do aca- 
demically. Schools are hiring people to be 
on kids' backs, and it's going to get 
through to them." «a 


About the Author: Sue Levin is a free- 
lance writer in California. Her work has 
appeared in Sports Illustrated for Kids, 
Women’s Sports and Fitness, Outside, 
Mademoiselle and Savvy. 


Next Time You Travel, 
Take Along A Little 
Peace Of Mind. 


When you travel with Gold MasterCard, 
you automatically receive MasterRental, 
the best car rental insurance and assistance 


plan any card offers. And you save up 
to $15 a day in insurance. You also enjoy 
MasterAssist™ the best emergency medical assistance 
program available. And we offer one toll-free 
24-hour phone number for emergencies. 
No other card does. 
Which is why, when you travel with 
Gold MasterCard, you've got far more than a 
piece of plastic. You've got peace of mind. 


Gold MasterCard 


You must decline rental company’s collision damage waiver insurance for our ¢ overage, Joanne e 
underwritten by BCS Insurance Co., in the sti vt as dba Medical Indemnity of America, Inc. 


; icti i +s available LS. «d Gold MasterCard cards, 
© 1989 MasterCard International Inc Some restrictions and exclusions apply, Services available on U.S.-issued Gold Ma: 


SEASON ALL-PURPOSE 
YARDS, ALL-TIME 
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Whether rushing, receiving, returning punts or running back kickoffs, when Navy's Napoleon McCallum touched the football, it was full speed ahead. 


| NCAA Division I-A 
Player, Team Year Rush Rec. Int. PR KOR Yards 
Barry Sanders, Oklahoma State 1988 2,628 106 0 95 42] 3,250 
Paul bee Temple 1986 1,866 110 0 0 657 2,633 N ° . 
Marcus Allen, USC 1981 2,342 217 0 0 0 2,559 i ee |: > aN: otic 
Mike Rozier, Nebraska 1983 2,148 106 0 0 232 2,486 ale option p dy IS an) automatic, 
Napoleon McCallum, Navy 1983 1,587 166 0 272 360 2,385 
| Napoleon McCallum, Navy 1985 1,327 358 0 157 488 2,330 
Keith Byars, Ohio State 1984 1,655 453 0 0 176 2,284 H\O|N|D|A 
i Johnny Johnson, San Jose State 1988 1,219 668 0 0 315 2,202 
Art Luppino, Arizona 1954 1,359 50 84 68 632 2,193 
Rick Calhoun, Cal State Fullerton 1986 1,398 125 0 138 522 2,183 he CR xX 
j 


Source: NCAA 


WH) ©1989 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. Automatic Transmission not available on Si or HF model 


. We believe if 
you dont hear from your 
ls adjuster within 8 hours, youre 
e wrong Insurance company: 


When you suffer a loss, you need 
insurance answers —fast. 

That's why, at SAFECO, we make it 
our policy to respond to your claim within 
8 hours. Rain or shine. 

Because when you've had an accident, 
| the last thing you need is to sit around 
twiddling your thumbs, waiting to hear 
what your insurance company is going 


SAFECO Insurance Companies, Seattio, WA 96185 


to do. With SAFECO, you don’t have to. 
We call you back with our answer just 
hours after you call us. 

It isn’t easy. But we believe it's what 
our customers deserve. 

Eight-hour claims service. Just one 
more reason to call your independent 
agent for high quality SAFECO coverage 
on your auto, home, business and life. 


SAFECO 


Malcolm W. Emmons 


Mike Moore 
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It's awe-inspiring 

when a team, bloodied 
but not bowed, picks 
itself up off the 

canvas and fights its way 
back for a last-minute 
knockout victory. 


ometimes it pays to fight the traf- 
fic. An avid fan and his 10-year-old 
son bailed out of the 1980 Holiday 
Bowl at San Diego Stadium when 
SMU was leading BYU by a score 
of 45-25 with four minutes to play. 

"The car radio was busted, but 
we really didn't figure we were missing 
anything," said Dad, looking back. "Oh 
sure, we heard some cheering from inside 
the stadium as we were driving away. So 
we missed a late score. So what? 

"Of course, when we got home and 
turned on the late news, we saw what we'd 
missed. BYU scored three times and won, 
46-45. I felt like an idiot." 

A gut-wrenching comeback game is good 
for the football soul. It's awe-inspiring when 
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STORM 
BACK! 


by Jay Hovdey 


NG 


a team, bloodied but not bowed, picks itself 
up off the canvas and fights its way back for 
a last-minute knockout victory. 

Everyone has a favorite comeback 
game, whether it be prep, pro or a college 
alma mater. Here are a few of the most 
famous collegiate comebacks, proof posi- 
tive that Yogi Berra knew his football, too. 
These games were never over until they 
were over. 

In terms of sheer deficit reduction, the 
record Division I-A comeback occurred on 
Nov. 10, 1984, in the Orange Bowl, when 
the Terrapins of Maryland beat the Miami 
Hurricanes, 42-40, after being down 31-0 
at the half, 

Senior quarterback Frank Reich, still on 
the mend from a separated right shoulder, 
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STORMING BACK! 


came off the bench in the second half to 
orchestrate the Terps’ stunning turnaround. 
Miami coach Jimmy Johnson watched 
with growing horror as Reich passed for 
three touchdowns, ran for one, and handed 
off to Tommy Neal for another to put 
Maryland ahead, 35-34, with 5:29 left in 
the game. 

Maryland added a sixth unanswered 
touchdown after a Miami fumble to lead 
42-34, and Miami, riding a five-game win- 
ning streak, appeared to be dead and 
buried. To that point, the Hurricanes had 
played the second half like helpless deer in 
the highway, stunned by the headlights of 
an oncoming semi. Then in one final, des- 
perate gasp, Miami's All-America quarter- 
back Bernie Kosar connected with Eddie 
Brown on a five-yard scoring pass. That 
made it 42-40, with 50 seconds to play. 

The Hurricanes had no choice but to go 
for the two-point conversion. Kosar 
lobbed a screen pass to fullback Melvin 
Bratton that had "tie game" written all 
over it. But up jumped Maryland corner- 
back Keeta Covington to nail Bratton at 
the three. The Terrapins had their miracle. 

Since that black day against Maryland, 
Miami has done its best to erase that mem- 
ory with some spectacular comebacks of 
its own. 

In October 1987, No. 3-ranked Miami 
traveled to Tallahassee to face No. 4 
Florida State in a game that meant as 
much to the national collegiate football 
picture as it did to the Sunshine State. On 
paper, both teams figured to contend for 
the No. | ranking by the end of the season. 

But it was Florida State that took all the 
initiative, running up a 19-3 lead and tak- 
ing it deep into the third quarter. A couple 
of missed chip-shot field goals and a 
blown point-after by Seminole kicker 
Derek Schmidt kept the game from being 
a complete runaway. 

Late in the third quarter, however, 
Miami caught fire as Florida State began 
making costly mistakes. The Hurricanes 
converted an interception into a 49-yard 
scoring pass from sophomore Steve Walsh 
to Melvin Bratton, the same Melvin 
Bratton who came within three yards of 
tying the Maryland game in 1984. A two- 
point conversion clicked and the score 
was 19-11. 

In the fourth quarter Miami tied the 
score on a pass from Walsh to Michael 
Irvin and another two-point conversion. 
The Hurricanes took the lead, 26-19, on 
another Walsh-Irvin connection. The 
Seminoles regained their composure long 
enough to drive for one more touchdown 


Brian Masck/ALLSPORT USA 


Miami vs. Michigan, 1988: Throwing on 18 straight plays, Steve Walsh directed a frenzied comeback. 


with less than a minute on the clock, mak- 
ing the score 26-25. 

Florida State coach Bobby Bowden 
wanted to go for the tie, but he could not 
trust his suddenly erratic placekicker, 
Schmidt. Bowden sent in a two-point pass 


play, only to have it swatted back in his 
face by Miami's Bubba McDowell. 

One year later, amidst the roaring din of 
Michigan's 105,000 hometown fans in 
Ann Arbor, Miami found itself down 30- 
14 with just 7:16 left in the game. It was a 
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Turbo Grand Prix. 


> <ASophisticated Toast 


To Your 
Hot Rod Heart. 


Here's to everyone who knows firsthand what automotive adrenaline is all about. Start with a turbo-intercooled 
3.1L V6 featuring performance components, close-tolerance assembly and 205 hp’ There's also a specific 
4-speed automatic transmission with special converter and shift calibration. The suspension has hefty 
stabilizer bars and a 4-wheel anti-lock brake system. Performance-specific wheel well flares house Z-rated 
Gatorback tires and special alloy Crosslace wheels. There are specific fascia and aero skirting; even 
functional hood louvers that enhance engine compartment cooling. Inside, there are analog gauges 
and a Head-Up Instrument Display that projects speed and other vital functions onto the windshield. 

It's fighter plane technology. And just the right stuff for Turbo Grand Prix. 
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*Turbo system manufactured by ASC Inc 


Call Toll-Free 1-800-888-2997 For More Product Information. ~—~a ~~ 
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STORMING BACK! 


perfect time for the Hurricanes to emulate 
their 1987 comeback against Florida State. 

Steve Walsh, poised as ever, proceeded 
to pepper the Wolverine defense with 18 
consecutive passes, completing 11. 

More important, two of them were for 
touchdowns, making the score 30-28 with 
just under three minutes to play. 

Miami then turned to the toe of place- 
kicker Carlos Huerta, who had played in 
only one other college game. After recov- 
ering Huerta's onside kick, Miami 
worked its way to the Michigan 13. With 
43 seconds on the clock, Huerta's 29-yard 
field goal put Miami on top, 31-30, and 
allowed the Hurricanes to retain their 
No. | ranking. 


Washington State vs. UCLA, 1988: Troy Aikman and the t 
second-half rally, which resulted in one of the most significant wins in Washington State football history. 


There was nothing so lofty as No. | at 
stake when Washington State played 
Stanford at The Farm in October 1984. 
Both teams were 3-4 and playing for 
pride, totally unsuspecting of the wild 
afternoon ahead. 

Through two and a half quarters 
Stanford could do no wrong. Kevin Scott's 
running and two blocked punts helped The 
Cardinal to leads of 35-7 and 42-14. Then 
all heck broke loose. 

Led by running back Reuben Mayes and 
quarterback Mark Rypien, WSU scored 28 
points in less than eight minutes. Mayes 
ran five and 39 yards for touchdowns and 
Rypien threw for two touchdowns, one of 
them a 53-yard scoring flare to Mayes. A 


uld only gasp at the Cougars’ 


lop-ranked Bruins co 
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wide-eyed Stanford crowd stared at their 
scoreboard, once such a comforting sight 
but now clearly out of control: 42-21, 42- 
28, 42-35 and then 42-42. 

The coup de grace came with 5:35 left 
in the game, when Mayes scored from 22 
yards out, racking up his fifth touchdown 
of the day. Stanford, battered and con- 
fused, scrambled back for one last drive. 
But it died on the WSU six-yard line. With 
eight seconds left the Cougars ate the ball 
and celebrated their 49-42 resurrection. 


A wide-eyed 


Stanford crowd stared 
at their scoreboard, 
once such a comforting 
sight but now clearly 
out of control. 


Four years later Washington State made 
the most of a rare turn in the national spot- 
light to stage another unlikely comeback. 

Its victim this time was definitely high- 
rent. The Bruins of UCLA had risen to the 
top of the national collegiate rankings with 
a 7-0 record to open the 1988 season. 
They were hot on the trail of their first 
championship since 1954, when they 
shared their only title with Ohio State. As 
ABC's college game of the week, UCLA 
vs. WSU figured to be little more than a 
showcase for the talents of Bruin quarter- 
back Troy Aikman and Coach Terry 
Donahue's potent offense. 

So it was, through the first half, as the 
Bruins ran and passed at will, building up 
a 20-6 lead. UCLA made the score 27-6 
on its first possession of the third quarter 
after a typically efficient 71-yard drive 
engineered by Aikman. The Bruins were 
cruising, anxious to be home and dry. The 
alumni were planning their parties. 

However, they did not reckon with the 
tenacity of WSU quarterback Timm 
Rosenbach, who entered the game as the 
top-rated college passer in the nation. On 
consecutive possessions in the third quar- 
ter, Rosenbach threw for touchdowns of 
15 and 81 yards and tailback Rich 
Swinton scored from six yards, while the 
Aikman offense sputtered and gasped. As 
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STORMING BACK! 


# 


the fourth quarter began, the score was 
tied, 27-27. 

UCLA never really recovered. They 
nudged ahead on a field goal to lead 30-27 
with 11:39 remaining. But the Cougars, 
full of confidence, answered with a time- 
devouring scoring drive that featured 13 
straight running plays and a pair of gener- 
ous UCLA personal fouls. 

With the score 34-30, Aikman took the 
Bruins to the WSU six-yard line, at which 
point he had four downs and 44 seconds to 
put things right. Alas, four straight passes 
fell incomplete and the Washington State 
comeback was history. Two days later the 
Bruins plummeted to No. 6 in the polls. 

Bowl games regularly provide a stage 
for unforgettable comebacks. 

The 1979 Cotton Bowl, pitting Houston 
and Notre Dame, marked Joe Montana's 
final game for the Fighting Irish. It was 
also his most dramatic. Conditions were 
miserable. Gale-force winds knifed 
through the players. Temperatures fell into 
the low 20s, 

Montana, his body wracked with chills 
from the flu, took advantage of a strong 
tailwind in the first quarter to put 12 unan- 
swered points on the board. It was 12-7 
when Houston got the wind, and 34-12 
when they gave it back after a 27-0 blitz in 
the second and third quarters. 

Meanwhile, Montana had spent most of 
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1980 Holiday Bowl: A happy Clay Brown (left) faced reporters after his miraculous catch of a pass from quarterback Jim McMahon capped a furious BYU rally. 


the third quarter in the locker room, shiv- 
ering and aching. The Irish had all but 
given up... and then Montana returned. 

With less than eight minutes to play, the 
Irish were down, 34-14, but not out. Notre 
Dame's Steve Cichy ran back a blocked 
punt 33 yards for a touchdown. Three min- 
utes later Montana capped a drive with a 
two-yard TD run and added a two-point 
conversion on a pass to Kris Haines to cut 
the margin to 34-28. 

The final minute of play will live in 
infamy at Houston for it not only cost a 
victory but produced extensive second- 
guessing by Houston coach Bill Yeoman. 

Slightly more than 40 seconds remained 
when Houston was forced to punt, but the 
Irish were offsides after the punt traveled 
only to midfield against the stiff wind. 
Yeoman decided to take the penalty to 
move the ball within two feet of a first 
down. Now, instead of punting again, he 
chose to go for the first. 

What happened is history. Emmett 
King was stopped short. Notre Dame 
took over at the UH 29 with 28 seconds 
left and no timeouts remaining. Montana 
scrambled for 11 yards out of bounds to 
the 18. Eleven seconds remained. On the 
next play he passed 10 yards to the UH 
six. Six seconds left. Montana passed 
incomplete to Haines. With time running 
out, Montana zipped a pass to Haines, 
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who made the catch in the corner of the 
end zone. 

The clock showed 00:00 and only a few 
dazed and frozen fans were left in the 
Cotton Bowl when Notre Dame backup 
kicker Joe Unis came on for the PAT. It 
was good, but the Irish were flagged for 
illegal procedure. Unis kept his cool and 
split the sticks again. The Irish won, 35- 
34, and celebrated with hot showers. 

The weather was kinder in San Diego 
for that 1980 Holiday Bowl between 
Brigham Young University and Southern 
Methodist. But the drama was every bit as 
intense as in "The Montana Cotton Bowl." 

The daunting BYU offense was led by 
junior quarterback Jim McMahon, the 
brash anti-hero whose audacity off the 
field was matched only by his flamboy- 
ance between the lines. BYU entered the 
game 11-0, and they were determined to 
make SMU victim No. 12. 

But the Mustangs had other ideas. 
Sparked by running backs Eric Dickerson 
and Craig James, SMU shot out to a 19-0 
lead in the first eight minutes. BYU tried to 
catch up, but the score was 29-13 at the half. 

The SMU offense was not through. With 
just 4:07 left in the game, the Mustangs had 
taken a commanding 45-25 lead. My friend 
and his son weren't the only fans who made 
for the exits. McMahon & Co. needed 
nothing less than a miracle. 
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And you don’t cash in your mile- 
age credits to receive them. 

Once you've flown 5,000 miles, 
you're entitled to confirmed upgrades 
to Business Class on any TWA wide- 
body flight within the continental U.S. 

After 30,000 miles, you can be 
upgraded to First Class on domestic 
flights and to Business Class on inter- 
national flights. 

And with TWA, your mileage 
credits never expire. 

Who else can say that? 

So call 1-800-221-2000 for details 
about TWA's Frequent Flight Bonus 
Program —the one program that 
awards you, not just eventually, 


but constantly. 
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Find out how good we really are.” 


Washington State vs. Stanford, 1984: With Reuben 
Mayes scoring almost at will, the Cougars overcame 
Cardinal leads of 35-7 and 42-14. 


And they got several. Following a 
McMahon TD pass at the end of a seven- 
play drive, the Cougars recovered an 
onside kick. Three plays later tailback 
Scott Phillips took it in from the one to 
make the score 45-39. 

SMU still had the dwindling clock on 
their side. They ran three plays and lined 
up to punt, content to bury BYU deep in 
its Own territory as time dribbled away. 
Enter BYU cornerback Bill Schoepflin, 
who blocked the punt to give his team the 
ball on the SMU 41. 

Football is nondenominational, so it 
was appropriate that McMahon toss up 
two Hail Marys with the hope of divine 
intervention, 

They were incomplete. With three sec- 
onds remaining McMahon lofted one last 
pass high into the cool Pacific air. 
Somehow BYU's Clay Brown gathered it 
in while surrounded by Mustangs, and the 
score was tied at 45-45. Kurt Gunther 
added the PAT to complete the comeback 
in the highest-scoring bowl game ever. 

Finally, no tale of great comebacks 


would be complete without a chapter on 
the nail-biters between those fabled rivals, 
Notre Dame and USC. 

The 1931 season was a time of mourn- 
ing for the Irish, whose legendary coach, 
Knute Rockne, had been killed in a plane 
crash the previous March. Stull, when USC 
came to South Bend that November, Notre 
Dame was at the peak of its power, 
unbeaten in its last 26 games. 

The Irish took a 14-0 lead into the 
fourth quarter, but after that they could no 
longer hold the Trojans. Led by quarter- 
back Orv Mohler and a phalanx of talented 
ball handlers, USC scored 16 points in that 
final quarter to take a 16-14 decision. 

In 1964 another unbeaten Notre Dame 
team traveled to Los Angeles for their tra- 
ditional showdown in the Coliseum. They 
were favored by 14 points and considered 
a sure thing to sweep the Trojans under the 
rug and claim the national championship 
in the process. Even USC coach John 
McKay mischievously admitted that his 
cause was hopeless. 

"I've decided that if we play our very 
best and make no mistakes whatsoever 
we will definitely make a first down,” 
McKay wryly commented four days 
before the game. 

Notre Dame took a 17-0 lead at halftime 
and appeared to have things comfortably 
under control. Then, in the second half, the 
USC attack of Mike Garrett on the ground 
and Craig Fertig through the air began to 
pay off. The Trojan offense scored twice, 
while the defense (aided by a costly Irish 
holding penalty) kept Notre Dame out of 
the end zone. 

Although it was still ahead, Notre Dame 
seemed frozen in its tracks. With the score 
at 17-13 and 1:43 left in the game, Fertig 
hit halfback Rod Sherman with a 15-yard 
touchdown pass that lifted USC to the lead 
and the 20-17 victory. 

No other comeback game, however, can 
quite measure up to the USC backlash in 
its 1974 victory over Notre Dame. 

A Coliseum crowd of 83,552—all but a 
tiny corner screaming for USC—watched 
in helpless bewilderment as Notre Dame 
ran up a 24-0 lead and took a 24-6 advan- 
tage into the locker room at the half. The 
USC offense—led by Pat Haden, Anthony 
Davis and Johnny McKay (the coach's 
son)—was frustrated at every turn, while 
the defense was systematically dismantled 
by Irish quarterback Tom Clements and 
his crew. 

Then the roof caved in on Notre Dame. 

Davis took the opening second-half 
kickoff 102 yards for a touchdown. 


A Haden-to-McKay pass set up a six- 
yard Davis touchdown run on USC's next 
possession. 

USC took a 27-24 lead with two pin- 
point passes from Haden and a four-yard 
run on a pitchout to Davis. 

The rout was on. USC racked up 35 
points in that third quarter, the most ever 
scored on a Notre Dame team in any quar- 
ter of play. The Trojans added 14 more in 
the final quarter to ice a 55-24 dream. 

It was, perhaps, the most schizophrenic 
college football game ever played, epito- 
mizing the unexpected shifting of fortunes 
that brings either joy or heartache . . . 
depending, of course, upon which side of 
the comeback you sit. «™ 


About the Author: An award-winning 
free-lance writer from Van Nuys, Calif., 
and the author of "Inside Horse Racing," 
Jay Hovdey knows a little about coming 
from behind to win at the wire. 


USC vs. Notre Dame, 1974: The Trojans trailed, 24-6, 
before Anthony Davis returned the second-half 
kickoff 102 yards, sparking a 55-24 win. 
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After all these years, weve loosened our collar. 


That’s why this season, you'll be able to wear our new knits, sport shirts and sweaters. 
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And since you've always expected quality from Arrow dress shirts, that’s what you'll find in Arrow sportswear. 
After all, even when we’re dressing down, we’re still buttoned up. 
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The 1899 University of the South football team was led by business manager Luke Lea het row, third from left) ond ‘coach pra ‘Suter (back n row, i fourth from left). Key 
players included team captain H.G. Seibels (front row, middle) and quarterback Warbler Wilson (front row, fourth from left). 


THE <a pie 


As the consummate road 
warriors, the University of the 
South won five games in six 
days late in the 1899 season, 
a remarkable feat that will 
probably never be repeated— 
or even attempted. 


by Alf Van Hoose 


Believe it or not, these games really 
happened: 

Sewanee 12, University of Texas 0 
Sewanee 10, Texas A&M 0 

Sewanee 23, Tulane 0 

Sewanee 34, LSU 0 

Sewanee 12, Ole Miss 0 

So what? So what, indeed! But think on 


Te is not an April Fools' Day story. 


this: Those five games were played in a 
six-day period. 


Five football games in six days? Right, 


and don't quit reading. 
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Sewanee won them all on the road. 

Furthermore, Princeton alumnus and 
Sewanee coach Herman Suter used only 
15 players from his 21-man squad on the 
2,500-mile shutout victory swing, known 
is "The Trip." And Suter's Purple Tigers 
didn't travel by auto, bus or plane. They 
traveled by train, in the days of the wood- 
burning engine! 

Remarkable story? Yes. The College 
Football Hall of Fame near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, ought to play it big. It doesn't now. 
Someday it will. 


It’s a sure thing. The best way 
to capture a race, or any other fast- 
moving action, is with the new 
Maxxum® 70004. With three major 
advances in autofocusing technology 
it's way ahead of the field. 

First, Predictive Autofocus calcu- 
lates the speed and direction of your 
subject until the instant you release 
the shutter. Second, the widest focus- 
ing area—as much as 12 times 
bis esi other SLR’s——means your 
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ONLY FROM THE MIND OF MINOLTA 


Maxxum 7000/'s Predictive Autofocus knows where 
your subject will be before it gets there. 


main subject can be off-center and 
still be in perfect focus. And third, 
Maxxum 70004 is the fastest auto- 
focus camera in the world. 

This Maxxum’s your best bet for 
other reasons, too. ‘Intelligent’ 
auto-exposure, optional Creative 
Expansion Cards and five new ultra- 
compact zoom lenses, to name a few. 

Which is why it’s also safe to 
predict that there’s a Maxxum 7000/ 
in your future. 
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“Find us computers that will let us 
do many jobs at once, Sinkfield, and 


it'll be another feather in your cap.” 


How're you soing todo it? 


No one ever made their mark in business by doing just one thing 
at a time. So to stay competitive, you need your computers to do a lot 
| of business tasks at once. 
) The Genius Of Micro Channel. That’s why IBM 
developed the Personal System/2° computers with Micro Channel 
Micro Channel is like a multilane highway, so information can 
travel in lots of directions at once. With optional bus master cards, it’s 
like having many computers in one, some managing printers 
and fax machines, another busy calculating a spreadsheet and others 
working on graphics or transferring data. And Micro Channel 


IBM, Personal Systemn/2 and PS/2 are registered trademarks and Micro Channel and OS/2 are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. © 1989 IBM Corp. 


does all of this with remarkable speed and reliability. 
Naturally, a PS/2° with Micro Channel runs DOS applications, 
and add OS/2 to this equation, and the benefits of multitask- 
ing can make you and your people even more productive. 

The Solution Is IBM. The PS/2 with Micro Channel 
will provide you with solutions not only today but far into 
the future. See your IBM Authorized Dealer or 
IBM marketing representative. For a dealer near you, 
call | 800 IBM-2468, ext. 139. And see how much 


more you can do when you PS/2 it! 
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SEWANEE STREAK 


No team can match that feat. 

It all happened in 1899. William 
McKinley was the president of the 
United States, while in England Queen 
Victoria was still doddering around 
Buckingham Palace. 

Sewanee was, and is, officially known 
as The University of the South. Its 10,000 
acres, abundant in ivy, are up the road 
a piece from Chattanooga, if one 
is headed northwest, toward 
Nashville. 

Football is still played there. 
It's not de-emphasized football— 
just football, by student scholars. 
The late Shirley Majors, John's 
dad, coached there with distinc- 
tion for many years. 

The NCAA knows about 
Sewanee football. It has awarded 
more of its postgraduate honors to 
the school than to any other 
Division III institution in the land. 

Once upon a time, the Purple 
Tigers were the perennial football 
power. While Sewanee is proud of 
its football tradition, it does not 
boast of it from rooftops. 

It wasn't a power by the time 
the Southeastern Conference was 
born in 1933, but Sewanee was a 
member. It resigned in 1940 with 
a 0-37 SEC football record. 

But from 1899 on, for 30-odd 
seasons, Sewanee wasn't afraid to 
challenge anybody. 

Its memorable team, that 1899 
group ignored by history, set a 
precedent. The five wins in six days came 
late in a 12-0-0 season. 

Sewanee archives credit Luke Lea, the 
big-dreaming team business manager, with 
assembling the players for 1899 and per- 
suading Suter to coach them. Lea, who 
later became a Nashville newspaper pub- 
lisher and a U.S. senator, recruited men— 
mostly players with college experience— 
from several states. 

Quarterback Warbler Wilson had been a 
second-stringer at South Carolina. Team 
captain H.G. Seibels of Birmingham, Ala., 
had been a lineman. Seibels, who was the 
last surviving member of the team, died in 
1969 as a College Football Hall of Famer. 

Sewanee opened its '99 season by 
defeating Georgia, 12-0, and Georgia 
Tech, 32-0, in Atlanta on Oct. 21 and 23. 
It routed Tennessee, 46-0, and South- 
western, 54-0, at home within the next 
11 days. 

It finished the year by spanking 
Cumberland, 71-0, on Novy. 20 at home; 


Auburn, 11-10, in Montgomery on Nov. 30; 
and North Carolina, 5-0, in Atlanta on 
Deco2: 

The final game should have been called 
a "bowl." Although it predated the Rose 
Bowl by only two years, it had all the ele- 
ments to qualify as a major postseason 
game. Sewanee had heard about North 
Carolina claiming the Dixie champi- 


Bu as the team left to play 
the University of Texas, a crisis 


developed on the special sleeper car, 


only five miles down the railroad 


from Sewanee. Lea remembered that 
he’d forgotten to load the new uniforms 
off the station platform. He got the 
conductor to wire a request that the 
equipment be dispatched on another 
train. The uniforms caught up with 


the players a few minutes before. 
kickoff in Austin. 


onship. So the Tigers challenged the boast, 
and settled it by a field goal (which then 
counted as five points). 

But "The Trip" was for the ages. Lea 
promoted that, too. He even talked the 
school fathers into buying new uniforms 
for the team—the custom back then had 
players furnishing their own combat 
wardrobe and shoes. 

But as the team left to play the 
University of Texas, a crisis developed on 
the special sleeper car, only five miles 
down the railroad from Sewanee. Lea 
remembered that he'd forgotten to load the 
new uniforms off the station platform. He 
got the conductor to wire a request that 
the equipment be dispatched on another 
train. The uniforms caught up with the 
players a few minutes before kickoff 
in Austin. 

And Sewanee caught up with a fast- 
starting Texas team early in the game. The 
Longhorns moved to the Tiger 15. At that 
point, so the story goes, a Sewanee alum- 


nus waved a fistful of money to fellow 
sidelining Texans, offering odds that Texas 
wouldn't score then, or later. 

Texans covered. Texans lost. 

One Sewanee version of that gamble 
claims that most of the winning money 
represented an investment by Sewanee 
players. Historians report that following 
the game the Texans hosted the Sewanee 
players at a dance. 

Following a late-night trip to 
Houston, Sewanee whipped the 
Texas A&M Aggies the next 
afternoon, a Friday. 

The 400 miles left to New 
Orleans denied the Tigers a dance 
in Houston. The players did attend 
a theater performance on Saturday 
evening, however, after Tulane 
had been trounced, 23-0. 

In the final act of the play they 
attended, "Rupert of Hentzan," the 
dead hero was in state when Queen 
Flavia rushed on stage dressed in 
royal mourning clothes of purple. 
That was Sewanee's color. The 
players leaped up and rendered the 
school yell. Actors and audience 
were mystified. The dramatic spell 
was lost, as Texas, Texas A&M 
and Tulane had. 

And LSU was to lose in Baton 
Rouge on Monday, and Ole Miss 
in Memphis on Tuesday. 

On Sunday, break day, Sewanee 
players toured a sugar plantation 
on a detour to Baton Rouge. They 
cheered for the purple cane. 
LSU's color was purple also, and so were 
their bruises. Ole Miss colors were red 
and black, and so were their feelings 
late Tuesday. 

The 300 miles from Memphis to Sewa- 
nee were uneventful for a team headed 
home. The entire student body, it is written, 
met the train. There was a triumphant half- 
mile parade up the mountain to the campus. 
The students had rented a hack, which they 
pulled by rope up the slope with 15-plus 
celebrities aboard, 

Six days, five football games, five vic- 
tories—and a bid for history. On the 
seventh day, as Sewanee recorded it, 
"They rested." «m 


About the Author: Alf Van Hoose has 
been the sports editor for The Birmingham 
(Ala.) News since 1969. For the past 41 
years he has covered Southeastern Con- 
ference football. 
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Russell 8 00) 14:2 19 (0 
Sas Bender 4 103 25.7 a | 0 
PUNTING G No. Yards Ave. LG Bik Williams > 2] 10.5 15 0 
Schmidt 3 17 619 . 36.4 54 Washington l 10 10.0 10 0 
Tein ; | 0 | Lutzio I 13 13.0 13 0 
TOTAL 3 18 619 344 54 | TOTAL 16 237 14.8 7 0 
OPPS 3 8 308 38.5 48 0 OPPS 3 5 19.0 21 0 
INDIVIDUAL STATISTICS 
RUSHING Att. “Yards: Avg./Game LG rD PUNTING No. Yards Ave. Long 
IE = ae as a 0 Steve McClure IX 649 6.1 53 
arry Krame 3 2 , 
Jim Signora 48 154 38 5 ae Ss DEFENSE Tackles TPE TTY 
Kurt Miniticld 47 152 38.0 24 - 
Steve Borlie 35 0 0 
as = Scout Garton 7 15) ? 
PASSING Att. Comp Yards Pet. TD Int. Jamie Cutter 5 410) 0 
Jim Signora 45 101 672 44.5 4 7 
Skip Stasky 12 31 218 38.7 I s) 
RECEIVING No. Yards Wwe. LG TD 
Mike Folk 16 241 tS 32 0) 
John Snyder a) 1$2 16.6 3 0 
Justin Duhaime 6 230) 36.7 50 | 
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SEA GULLS’ PROBABLE STARTING LINE-UP 


OFFENSE 


. 1/Donald Washington 
BRM reer ca ih eksscieccsccedesscsiedeccsseieecevee, 5/Paul Williams 
RR Pee eed) sce tecteietecdesassciespveiccesessesey 44/ROb Jadick 
Ry race q 
RMat ree issscevecsesencsvenstcnvonscsevescecesseese O1/Matt Morrow 
ESE ivesedcscersoescsoresconssoesesescoseesesesees 70/George Bethard 
Cc Baer isdeseeCaisacsesseosesiescceve: D4/L OGG Sanders 
... 62/Joe Darminio 
MMM a eters sive tvoasacesescvscvedesescccescdseoesesees 94/SC0tt Cook 
Di ecedettesceecaecescesdessetectescscéssedcse.. 84/Duncan Mclean 
a cvecise series ......-. 2/Bill Schmidt 


. 
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DEFENSE 


DE Wee dewsenssceveceeecsiestcassverssdertres. socsreres 41/ EXYS\ JONES 
Dee cascvsceee cosnacdai tuwieccteseskasectcacxsieess 205s Harmon 
NG .. 77/Chris Antonio 
WD ieatetetessrees ss «sane cosk anccaevie sceet ache tree a) alee oteller 
MD ecetac cc cavec destekecacteaecvarset sooner Lim Almany 
| Seam Rissetvesrectegaeesceteses! D1/Richard! Bare 
«.eeee- 13/Al Sullivan 


22/Mike Voorhees 
. 6/Marvin Robbins 
CB on eeesseeeeessceecceceesseseceeeeeeeesseeeeeeeee 29/John Baugher 
Pir daceden sense cesar ccevesirissterecaessnctece ccc ear ee Bille Schmidt 


RAMS’ PROBABLE STARTING LINE-UP 


OFFENSE 
MRE ePeNatraiasdedssavavccsse¢eicasescssarsvcnserccoee 11/Jim Signora 
DUE terenioesccvststecisessocsvossvessovsssosesoosss S7/ Kurt Minifield 
FB teececcccccsccccccccscccccssccccccsccsesvess J2/barry Kramer 
FL seseesesecssscocscoceces O//GOMM SNYCEr 
DRUM em a feseesesc es secat sess csescecessciocessntecesteces-34/Mike Folk 
RRM ae eases se diesssctevscocss<esesssesseeseesese S1/ Justin Duhaime 
| Oil stececececececeeeeeeee 75/Sinan Berberoglu 
LG seeeeeeee 50/Tony Digman 
BNNs Ie geVe i scerecssssecssccddessosscesesevescsseesets S2/Dan Hott 
MOUs oe0s¢ecaisecsessesoeceessceelsesssoesss 66/Dan Edelen 
RT . 78/Chris Beal 
Nearer ered (serie e0Fs.42 eee sho oageasoseeescoe2s4)14/Dean Pyzik 
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DEFENSE 


LE es 


stteeeeceeeceescccesceeesccesscsesecessseeeee 19/Jay Hartley 
..eee- 80/Jamie Cutter 
NG sttteeeeeseeessreeeesseteeessteeeesseeeeees 55/Frank Singletary 
RT ou ..sseeerreseereecccsssccccsceeeeeeeeeesesees 79/Todd Chapman 
RE . sseeee. 43/Marshall Stewart 
MU r i scccssseccconascecesotisacecssaesectereneses eee So) SLEVEIBOrG 
WG once ccacutusdesdtees coevavcescrexcesett ee enna RichiErable 
CB... Soevsvenscccenstesssessesaccceatsecs teaeesene OLA roti 
CB isis cadeccneccsn th cctiveweaces .. 41/Scott Garton 
SS .....-eccesceecccececceeceeceeeceeeeeeee 15/Brian Baumgardner 
Sis case dcedecets sxe endevcadusectsscsticness aey SUL VVADSTONAVIOOKE 
Ee Ses en tiae caSecwotetdeceacss orarsececees me ICVERVICOline 


TODAY’S GAME 


elcome to Sea Gull Stadium. where 
this afternoon Salisbury State ends a grueling 
September schedule and a three-week home 
stand as it looks for its first win of the year 
against the Rams of Shepherd College. Kickoff 
time is 1:30 p.m, toss to Kevin Steen. 
Series Record: 
Shepherd leads 2-0. The last meeting between 
the two teams was in 1977, when the Rams 


blanked the Sea Gulls, 26-0. The Offenses: 


The Sea Gulls run the Delaware Wing-T 


Shepherd also had a winning streak ended 
last Saturday as the Rams lost to visiting West 
Liberty for the first time in nine years, 35-22 
Quarterback Jim Signora led the Rams with 
277 yards passing, including a 13-yard scoring 
Signora also rushed for 
two TDs. The Rams were limited to 53 yards 
rushing on 30 attempts as their conference 
record evened at I-1. 


nagging injuries, Washington has been 

Salisbury’s most productive offensive player 
through the early part of the season, averaging 
55.3 yards total offense (40 yds. rushing, 15 
yds. receiving per game) in the three losses. 


Shepherd Shorts: 

The NAIA Rams begin a stretch of five road 
games in their next six games overall with their 
visit to Salisbury this week...Although they’ ve 
dropped three of their first four games, the 


a : : pane am offense is averaging < ‘ 2 

feam Records: attack, featuring halfbacks Donald Washington pes snes hes ane ing ene gests 362 
sy 5 | Cc g ¢ 222 

SSU is 0-3; Shepherd brings a 1-3 mark into (26 rushes, 121 ale tle a Williams (35 yé = : Eas nk erage O 

the game. rushes, 111 yards). Washington has also yards/game passing... Dangerous receiver 


Justin Duhaime averages a whopping 36.7 


The Coaches: 

Joe Dailey is in his third year at Si ilisbury 
State, with a record of 13-8 through last 
weekend's game. Shepherd’s Monte Cater is 
also in his third year, with a record of 11-13 
entering today’s game. 


Last Week: 

Frostburg State's Rory McTigue rushed for 
121 yards and scored three touchdowns as the 
visiting Bobcats beat the Sea Gulls, 35-10, in 
Salisbury. The loss snapped Salisbury’s 
seven-game win streak against Frostburg. The 
Sea Gulls were led by running backs Donald 
Washington and Paul Williams, who each 
carried 12 times for 43 yards. Washington also 
scored the Gulls’ first touchdown of the season 
on a one yard run in the second quarter. Robert 
Butler completed 10 of 17 passes for 81 yards, 
despite being sacked seven times. 


caught five passes for 45 yards. Shepherd runs 
the Veer Option, led by the passing of 
sophomore QB Jim Signora (45-101, 672 
yards, 4 TDs). The Rams will feature three 
wide receivers much of the time. 


The Defenses: 

Salisbury lines up in the Oklahoma 50, paced 
by leading tacklers LB Al Sullivan (25 tackles, 
one interception) and DE Exys Jones (15 
tackles, one interception, one sack). The Rams 
feature a Multiple 52 alignment, led by senior 
LB Steve Borlie (35 tackles) and senior DB 
Scott Garton (27 tackles, two sacks, two 
interceptions). 


Washington Scores!!: 

Senior halfback Donald Washington scored 
Salisbury’s State first touchdown of the season 
ona one-yard plunge late in the second quarter 
of last Saturday's game. Despite playing with 


yds/catch...Shepherd brings a six- game losing 
streak in non-conference play into this 


weekend's non-conference showdown with the 
Gulls. 


Coach Dailey Says: 

(On Shepherd) “This is another tough game 
for us. We keep saying the same thing every 
week, but the schedule doesn’t give us any 
breaks. especially through the first month or 
so. Signora is a dangerous quarterback. He's 
a big kid; a very good passer and also a good 
runner. They're an NAIA team, with. pretty 
decent talent on both sides of the ball. It will 
be import int for us to improve in our pass 
protection and our overall offensive line play 
from last week.” 
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NAME 

Skip Stasky 

Jim Signora 
Rick Marshall 
lan Brown 
Dean Pyzik 

B. Baumgardner 
Raymond Stanton 
Jay Novak 
Seri uther 

Jay Hartley 
Steve McClure 
Tony Thornes 
Dan Porter 

Matt Gurrola 
Maurice Tovar 
Blair Judd 
Winston Moore 
Ron Nowell 
Barry Kramer 
Shawn Putnam 
Mike Folk 

Kurt Minifield 
Ed Hillyard 
David Kren 
Dan MeVicker 
Scott Garton 
Chris Scaglione 
Marshall Stewart 
Todd Cutlip 
Lonnie Justice 
Andy Knott 
Les Mote 

Tony Digman 
Toby Peer 

Dan Hoff 

Steve Borlie 
Rich Froble 
Frank Singletary 
Brooks Bennett 
Charles Grafe 
Mark DeBastiani 
Jim Alessi 

Ezra Androus 
Gary Long 
Todd Cook 
Thad Sulkowski 
Dan Edelen 
Mark Hadley 
Brad Taylor 
Richard Harper 
David Bowers 
Sinan Berberoglu 
Eric Lowman 
Keith Vigness 
Chris Beal 
Todd Chapman 
Jamie Cutter 
Justin Duhaime 
Robert Bowins 
Chris Hill 
Bruce Throne 
Kevin Steen 
John Snyder 
Jim Hopper . 
Mark Burger 
Jim Pileckas 
Andy Waskow 
Chris Lewis 
Jason French 
Jody Donaldson 
Ed Myers 

Scott Kasco 


HT. 
6- 0 
6- 2 
6- | 
5-11 
5- 9 
6- | 
6- 3 
6- 2 
6- 2 
6- 2 
5-11 
6- | 
6- 0 
5- 8 
5- 9 
6- 0 
5- 7 
5- 9 
6- 0 
5- 7 
5-7 
6- 0 
5-10 
6- | 
6- 2 
5- 8 
6- | 
5-11 
6- 2 
5-10 
6- 0 
5- 9 
5-10 
5-11 
6- 0 
6- 2 
6- 2 
5-10 
6- 0 
6- 2 
6- 0 
6- | 
6- 0 
6- 2 
6- 0 
6- 5 
6- | 
6- 2 
5- 8 
6- 3 
6- 2 
6- 3 
6- | 
6- 2 
6- 4 
5-10 
6- 2 
5- 9 
6- | 
6- 3 
6- 3 
5-11 
5-10 
6- 4 
6- | 
6- 3 
6- | 
6- | 
5-11 
5- 9 
5-10 
6- | 
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HOMETOWN 
Joppatowne, MD 
Gaithersburg MD 
Parkersburg, WV 

Fairfax, VA 
Kirkland, WA 
Shepherdstown, WV 
Ransom, WV 
Gambrills, MD 
Joppa, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Marshall, VA 
Baltimore, MD 
Sharpsburg, MD 
Springfield, VA 
Arlington, VA 

Centerville, VA 

Severn Park, MD 

Harpers Ferry, WV 
Herndon, VA 
Frederick, MD 
Martinsburg, WV 
Winchester, VA 
Winchester, VA 
Manassas, VA 
Hagerstown, MD 
Germantown, MD 
Oaktown, VA 

Baltimore, MD 

Martinsburg, WV 
Dayton, VA 

King George, VA 
St. Marys, VA 
Mitchelville, MD 
Brandywine, WV 
East Berlin, PA 
Baltimore, MD 
Rockville, MD 
Seabrook, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Harrisonburg, VA 
Arthurdale, WV 
Philadelphia, PA 
Alexandria, VA 

Mt. Lake Park, MD 
Fredericksburg, VA 
Reston, VA 

Hyattsville, MD 

Martinsburg, WV 

Leesburg, VA 
Martinsburg, WV 
Bridgeport, WV 
Chevy Chase, MD 
Winchester, VA 
Pembroke Pines, Fl 
Alexandria, VA 
Winchester, VA 
Frostburg, MD 
Vienna, VA 
Frederick, MD 
Severna Park, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Charles Town, WV 
Cumberland, MD 
Crownsville, MD 
Hagerstown, MD 
Cherry Hill, NJ 
Clifton, VA 
Martinsburg, WV 
Edgewood, MD 
Vienna, VA 
Franklin, WY 
Glen Burnie, MD 


So You Want to Have a Football Game, Huh? 


by G. Paul Ohanian, Sports Information Director 


or most college 
football fans and 
spectators, the game 
is as simple as having two 
teams line up on a field, 
throwing a football out in 
their midst, and letting the 
team that racks up the most 
points walk off as the win- 
ner. Sounds simple 
enough, except for the 
days, weeks and months of 
preparation that go into the 
planning of that game. 
While the fans need only 
concern themselves with 
enjoying the game, ad- 
ministrators must attend to 
details such as security, 
concessions, — souvenirs, 
ticket management, game 
officials, equipment, field 
maintenance, physical op- iy . 
erations, team arrange- ug ' 
ments, press box opera s a2 A ys | 3 
tions and half-time ac ” . ‘ ; / 
tivities. am “ig 
Every item must be ac 


clean player uniforms to 
having enough ice for sodas, from checking the public address 
system to making sure that the field is properly lined and marked. 
The only time that one of these details is noticed by the casual 
fan is if it is not done or is done incorrectly. Conversely, the 
best feeling an administrator can have at the end of the game 
(other than having his or her team on the right side of the final 
score), is to have nobody notice any of the above items. If that’s 
the case, chances are that everything went relatively smoothly. 

According to Salisbury State University assistant athletic di- 
rector Michael Vienna, the key to having a smooth operation 
on game day basically boils down to one word, staffing . “The 
main thing we try to plan for,” explained Vienna, “is to make 
sure we have enough people to cover all the duties. In coordinat 
ing game operations, we try to plan for every detail, but all the 
planning can go right out the window if we don’t have enough 
personnel, That's the key.” 

In rounding up personnel, game day operations can many 
times resemble a small army with many units, each operating 
under its own drill sergeant. At Salisbury State, these drill 
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my U 


‘ a : % The SSU cheerleaders and athletic training staff put in long hours of behind-the-scenes 
counted for, from having preparation each week to help support the game day operations. 


sergeants are people like 
head athletic trainer Pat 
Lambont, who coordinates 
the training staff; facilities 
coordinator Tom Stitcher, 
who oversees the field pre- 
parations and physical op- 
erations; baseball coach 
Deane Deshon, who heads 
the concessions operation; 
equipment manger Vic 
Keen, who handles player 
uniforms and equipment; 
and associate athletic di- 
rector Dean Burroughs, 
who works with Vienna to 
help manage ticket sales, 
ushers, game officials and 
field staff, among other 
things. 

Dr. William Lide, SSU 
director of athletics, has ul- 
timate responsibility for 
each of these areas, but 
finds it helpful, even 


necessary, to be able to de- 


rr 


legate each area of respon- 
sibility to the appropriate 
individual. “When we do 
our overall planning for an 
event,” said Lide, “we try to match jobs with the proper people, 
utilizing individuals in a supervisory capacity that will maximize 
their effectiveness.” 

At Salisbury State, the final process in pulling all the separate 
factors together during game week involves a game operations 
committee meeting early in the week, with a review of all the 
preparations being completed for Saturday’s game. Schedules 
are coordinated, an itinerary for Saturday is prepared, and any 
special problems (such as a contingency for forecasted severe 
weather) are addressed. At that point, the specific unit managers 
oversee the preparations necessary for their areas of responsibility. 

By Saturday, all details should be in place. Fans are able to 
drive to the stadium, enjoy the game and the other activities, 
fill themselves with hot dogs and soda, buy programs and 
souvenirs, and generally leave at game’s end with a positive 
experience; all because endless hours of planning, organizing 
and preparation were carefully coordinated in advance, with the 
hope that the game's outcome would be the only unplanned 
occurrence on Saturday afternoon. 


ON 
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by Mary Schmitt 


Bouncing back on the\playing field may be the most painful part 
of an injury—but it can also be just what the doctor ordered. 


erry Mays remembers it as if it hap- 
pened yesterday. But it didn't. It 
happened Saturday, May 9, 1987. 

"It was a hot spring day," recalled 
Mays, now a senior running back at 
Georgia Tech. "We had two spring 
games that year, and this was the 

second one. 

"It was late in the second quarter, and 
I'd been playing every snap of the whole 
game. At that particular point I was really 
tired," he said. 

"We ran a sweep play to the left, a little 


“a 


toss sweep. I cut up a little crease, and a guy 
hit me from the right. That made me plant 
my left leg. My foot caught in the turf and 
my knee buckled. I heard all these pops. 

"When it first happened it was really 
painful. But after I got up it felt better. It 
felt good, actually. The pain went away. 
But they had to help me off the field. On 
the sideline I thought things were going 
to be OK. Unfortunately, things turned 
out differently." 

Five days later Mays had surgery to 
reconstruct his anterior cruciate ligament. 


For many players, the most painful aspect of an injury is the realization that they may never play football again. 


He missed the entire 1987 season. 

Like many football players who suffer a 
major injury, Mays fully expected to 
return to football. And although some doc- 
tors advise against playing again, with 
determination, faith and plain old hard 
work during rehabilitation, many athletes 
do, in fact, make it back. 

This is a story about athletes on the 
rebound, players who have returned from 
major injuries to play—and in some cases, 
even star—again. 

Take Mays, for example. Although he's 


Mike Moore 
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The elements 


——_— 
ob aebenaae design 


are solid brass eyelets, oil-impregnated leather, 
wind, water, earth and sky. 


In the 20 years since our craftsmen 
hand-built the world’s first guaranteed 
waterproof boot, Timberland® boots 
have raced across Alaska. Timberland 
shoes have taken Italy by storm. And 


Timberland apparel has traveled from the 


foothills of the Rockies to the canyons of 


Wall Street. Wherever men or women face 
the elements to reach an appointed 
place _ be it the office or the outpost. 

It has always been our belief that the ele- 
ments that shape the earth itself, the very 
ground we walk on, should also shape the 
clothing we wear and the shoes in which 


we wal k. 


Whether our path leads to the highest peak in Colorado or the tallest skyscraper in Chicago. And 


whether we are from the West or East. Women or men. 


These elements, quite simply, are wind, 
endu ring leathers, they are the elements tha 


entire line of boots, shoes and clothing. 


Designed for today. And years from today. 


water, earth and sky. In alliance with the world’s most 


t make up our 


Boots, shoes, clothing, wind, water, earth and sky. 
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ON THE REBOUND 


Michigan State's Kurt Larson recovered from injuries to lead the nation in interceptions in 1988. 


only 5-8 and 166 pounds, he overcame 
major problems in his rehabilitation and 
came back last season to rush for a 
career-high 942 yards, third in the 
Atlantic Coast Conference. His rushing 
total was the fourth-best single-season 
total in Tech history. 

Mays was also the fifth-leading pass 
receiver in the ACC last year, making 46 
receptions, the most made by a running 
back in Tech history and the third-best 


total ever for a Tech player. 

In all, Mays accounted for 37 percent of 
Tech's offensive production. For his coura- 
geous performance, Mays won the Brian 
Piccolo Award, which is presented to an 
ACC football player who demonstrates 
great courage in overcoming adversity. 

"After I hurt my knee, all the rumors 
said that I wouldn't be able to come back, 
that I wouldn't be able to do it,” said 
Mays, who at one point during his rehabil- 


itation had to be put to sleep so doctors 
could manipulate his leg so it would 
regain its range of motion. "That little 
statement made me want to go out and do 
well. That was what drove me, what kept 
pushing me to do well 

"People always look at my size as a dis- 
advantage. And on top of that, I had a seri- 
ous knee injury. I'm glad I was able to 
show them otherwise through my actions 
My actions spoke for me.” 


ce ) A work so hard 


to prepare for a season, 
and you're really looking 
forward to it. And then to 
have it all taken away in 

just a second is devastating. 9 9 


—Mike McGrann 


The dedication of Mays and others like 
him speaks volumes. 

There's Kurt Larson, a senior outside 
linebacker at Michigan State last season, 
who recovered from a knee injury and an 
Achilles’ tendon injury to lead the nation 
in interceptions, with eight 

Defensive tackle Ken Hackemack of 
Texas came back from surgery on both 
knees and had 35 tackles and six sacks in 
five games as a junior last season. 

Outside linebacker Mike McGrann of 
Cornell rebounded from an ankle injury 
and was named defensive captain and a 
member of the All-Ivy League team as a 
senior last year. And now he's helping his 
roommate, Dan Miller, also an outside 
linebacker, cope in the aftermath of a seri 
ous knee injury. Miller, a senior last sea 
son, may be granted another year of 
eligibility, but he's not sure if he'll play 
even if he gets it 

But as for perseverance, all of these 
players take a back seat to tailback Eric 
Hawkins of San Jose State. Hawkins has 
been through 11 surgeries—that's right, 
nearly a dozen—on his left knee, And yet 
last year, as a senior playing in his only 
season, he was the third-leading rusher for 
San Jose State with 152 yards and a 4.9- 
yard average per carry 


TOUCHDOWN ILLUSTRATED ———— 


ON THE REBOUND 


Amazingly, the only thing that 
upset him during all this was a 
hamstring injury. "Everything 
went well in the 1988 spring 
practice," he said. "I moved up 
from fifth-string tailback to sec- 
ond. But I came out for fall prac- 
tice and I pulled a hamstring. It 
blew my mind. I was really de- 
pressed. But that was the only 
time I really got mad." 

Depression. In addition to the 
physical injuries, it's another 
thing that all these players have 
in common. 

And sometimes, they say, the 
mental aspect of an injury is much 
more difficult to deal with than 
the physical—the injury itself and 
the rehabilitation. 

"Once I got my cast off, I knew 
that it would be just a matter of 
time before I was able to come 
back," said McGrann, who tore 
ligaments and tendons when his 
ankle got caught at the bottom of 
a pile during a routine tackle in a 
game in 1986. He missed the rest 
of that season. 

"Actually, the most frustrating 
and difficult time was right after it 
happened. It was pretty painful 
when I first got out of the hospital. 
It was painful both physically and 
mentally, because to be out there 
playing one minute and then a 
minute later to have the whole season 
wiped out is really difficult. 

"You work so hard to prepare for a sea- 
son, and you're really looking forward to 
it. And then to have it all taken away in 
just a second is devastating. You realize 
how important it is to you once you've had 
it taken away. And when you're standing 
there on the sideline watching your team- 
matés play, you realize how important the 
game is to you." 

McGrann remembered the worst he had 
felt. "There was definitely a low point," he 
said. "One time when I was going to class, 
I had the cast on and I was on crutches. I 
was walking up the hill and I slipped and 
fell. I just sat there feeling really low. I 
slammed my crutches down. That was def- 
initely the low point." 

Hackemack has been down there, too. 
For him, the low point came after his first 
injury in 1987, when he tore the medial 
collateral ligament and some cartilage in 
his left knee during a game against TCU. 

"I just stayed in bed, stayed in my 
room," he said. "I didn't go out for a while, 


Y 


With proper treatment and intense rehabilitation-as well as faith and 
determination-many players come back from injuries even stronger. 


Cornell linebacker Mike McGrann said an injury 
made him realize how important football was to him. 


TOUCHDOWN ILLUSTRATED 


and when I did, all I did was get 
drunk. It was a trying time for me. 

"I lost my Lord for a while, 
too. During that time I had a cou- 
ple of real good friends pass 
away in an auto accident. I was 
kind of hitting rock bottom any- 
way, and when [the injury] hap- 
pened, it really devastated me." 

Hackemack credited a friend, 
Kathy Flagg, with bringing him 
out of the doldrums. She also 
helped him through another 
injuty—a torn right medial collat- 
eral ligament suffered in a game 
against Arkansas in October 1988. 
Hackemack said that it was easier 
to accept the second injury. 

"My first reaction was, ‘Oh, no, 
not again,'" he said. "But my next 
reaction was, ‘Well, they fixed 
one knee. They'll fix the other one 
and I'll have two good knees 
now.' I really looked at it much 
more positively." 

So did Larson. His first injury 
occurred in 1986, in a game 
against Northwestern. His shoe 
got caught in the turf and he rotat- 
ed his left leg, tearing the medial 
collateral and the anterior cruci- 
ate. Though he was done for that 
season, he came back strong in 
1987. And then in 1988 spring 
practice, as he was backpedaling 
down the field, the Achilles’ ten- 
don in his left heel snapped. 

"I probably said, 'Why me?’ Everybody 
says that," Larson recalled. "There were 
many tears shed. [Football] was such a big 
part of my life. When I thought it might be 
taken away, I was devastated. 

"The Achilles’ is not a very common 
injury, so no one really knew the time 
required for recovery. I guess at the 
beginning I was worried that I didn't have 
a chance to come back. But as soon as I 
saw the progress I was making, I wasn't 
even worried. 

"Then I really started pushing it. It wasn't 
going to snap again. I was just working on 
getting my confidence back, being ready to 
play instead of worry about it.” 

And how did he stop worrying about it? 

"More practice, more repetitions," he 
said. "You take a few shots and you see 
nothing is going to happen. You start 
feeling better and then something else 
gets hurt and you forget all about [the 
original injury]." 

But that's Miller's problem right now. 
He can't forget about his injury. In 
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Ford maintains that the first tume 
you pay fora repair should also be the last. 


The Lifetime Service Guarantee means you'll 
never pay twice for a covered repair—parts or 
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ON THE REBOUND 


Cornell's game against Colgate in 1987 
ironically, Cornell was playing Colgate 
when McGrann was hurt in 1986—Miller 
cut to make a tackle when his right foot 
stuck on the AstroTurf and he snapped 
the anterior cruciate ligament and tore 
some cartilage 

Although one doctor told him never to 
play football again, two other doctors told 
him that not only would he be able to play 
again but, because of the structure of the 
joints in his knee, he might even be able to 
get away without having surgery 

Buoyed by that, Miller started "rehab 
bing like a madman.” Less than six weeks 
later he went back on the football field to 
test his knee, although his coaches dis 
suaded him, saying that playing would 
jeopardize his chance of getting another 
year of eligibility 

But ignoring the fact that his knee was 
getting weaker and occasionally gave out, 
Miller did play lacrosse in the spring of 
1988. Four weeks into the season he was 
hit hard from the left. His right knee shift 
ed and he tore a lot more cartilage 

This time there was no decision to be 


made. He had surgery in April and missed 
the 1988 season 

Now he finds himself mentally strug 
gling about his future—on and off the 
field. “It has been almost a year, and it's 
not going so great, to be honest,” he said 

I can feel [my knee] now. I feel it pretty 

much all the time now. I'm starting to get 
arthritis. Lately it's been bothering me 
every day, just walking around 

I'm also a lot more aware of what's 
down the road, for the first time. When | 
was younger, I didn't think about my future 
much. Now I realize I'd like to be able to 
play with my kids on this knee. I may be a 
little more cautious now,” he said 

Also, I realize I may not be the player I 
was in the past. Not to be able to do things 
that I used to be able to do would drive me 
crazy. That would be a tough cross to bear 
I'd hate to be in a situation where I'm like 
85 percent. On top of that, if I'm like that, 
my chance of injuring [my knee] again is 
higher. And to do it again would be ugly 

All the injured players have experi- 
enced the same feelings—all the doubts, 
all the anxiety. Some players go through it 


once, some twice. San Jose State's Haw- 
kins went through it 11 times. 

I think people put a mark on a person 
with a knee injury,” said Hawkins, whose 
Surgeri€s—six open-knee surgeries and 
five arthroscopic surgeries—were per- 
formed to improve the range of motion for 
the knee he originally hurt as a senior in 
high school. "You're stamped ‘rejected'—a 
stamp of failure—right off the bat. And I 
think that’s wrong 

After all these surgeries I was still a 
second-string tailback. That says to me I 
would have been first-string if I wouldn't 
have had this injury. Sure, I wanted to 
show all those people who put that stamp 
on me. But mostly I had to prove it 
to myself.” @ 


About the Author: Mary Schmitt covers 
the Minnesota Timberwolves for the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press & Dispatch. She 
previously covered the NFL, the NHL and 
the NBA for 10 years, as a writer for The 
Milwaukee Journal 


he first thing an injured player wants 

to know is, "Will I ever play again?” 

After an affirmative answer, his next 
concern is when—and how well 

Before the advent of arthroscopic 
surgery, the chance of playing competi- 
tive football soon after knee surgery was 
slight, despite the high level of dedication 
and hard work put into rehabilitation 

Arthroscopic surgery enables thou- 
sands of athletes to have damaged knees 
repaired and to return to their activities 
within two to four weeks—requiring 
less recovery time and involving less 
pain than following conventional open- 
knee surgery. 

The procedure is clean and relatively 
simple. Using an arthroscope—an instru- 
ment that allows doctors to see directly 
into the knee and to diagnose a prob- 
lem—a magnified image of the knee 
joint is projected into an eyepiece or 
onto a television monitor. 

The orthopedic surgeon then makes 
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ARTHROSCOPY 
THE KEY TO 
QUICK RECOVERIES 


several tiny incisions around the knee 
and injects a sterile saline solution into 
one of them. This causes the knee to puff 
up, making it large enough to insert the 
arthroscope with case 

The arthroscopic shaft contains coated 
glass fibers and a series of magnifying 
lenses that beam an intense, cool light 
into the joint, which provides a detailed 
view of the cartilage and ligaments. This 
allows the doctor to completely evaluate 
the injury 

If the injury can be repaired with 
arthroscopic surgery, the doctor will pro 
ceed, using the TV monitor as a guide 
Afterward, the small incisions will be 
stitched or taped together and the knee 
will be bandaged. The patient can usual 


ly leave the hospital, on crutches, that 
same day 

Although arthroscopic surgery has 
done wonders in helping doctors to iden 
tify specific knee damage, it cannot be 
used on all knee injuries, such as major 
tears of ligaments 

A considerable amount of arthroscopic 
surgery 1s performed on football players, 
mainly because the high-speed contact of 
the sport increases the possibility, and 
thus the number, of knee injuries. But 
many basketball players, baseball catch 
ers, and jumpers suffer similar knee 
problems later in life due to accumulated 
wear and stress on the joint 

Recently doctors have begun to study 
the use of arthroscopic surgery on other 
joints, including the shoulder for the 
repair of separations 

For now, though, the impact that 
arthroscopic surgery has had on vulnera 
ble knees has football players and coach 
es jumping for joy 
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SHOOT-EM-UP 


by Kevin Sherrington 


Mobility and smarts are needed by the Run-and-Shoot quarterback, who may pass to any one of five receivers 


V——_—_—————————————————— 


TOUCHDOWN ILLUSTRATED 


FOOTBALL 


It conjures up images 

of vacant lots and plays 
diagrammed in the dirt, but 
the Run-and-Shoot offense 

is anything but child's play 
when it comes to scoring points. 


he only problem with the Run-and 
Shoot offense, Mouse Davis Said, 
is the name. It conjures up images 
of vacant lots; diagrams in the dirt: 
you-go-long, you-go-short, you- 
get-open. Hully-gully. Hail Mary 


Gear-shifting, tongue wagging, fin- 


ger-pointing football 
All of which, of course, is exactly what 
) 


yers think of it 


wide-open version of sandlot foot 

ball,” was the way former I niversity of 
Houston quarterback David Dacus 
described it 

Pardon the players, Mouse, but here is 
how record-setting quarterback Andre 
Ware explained the offense: "You send a 
lot of guys out on pass patterns and find 
the one that's open 

Poor Mouse. The man who refined 
Glenn “Tiger” Ellison's double-slot offense 
wishes people would take it seriously, and 
he thinks the name is the reason they don't 
If only Ellison had called it something 
more technical. The Twin Pro Set, per 
haps. Or more imposing. The Scattergun 
maybe. But Ellison made it sound as if he 
were playing basketball. And its only sim 
ilarity with the hoop game is in the scores 

Houston, perhaps the only college team 


the country committed solely to the 


s Run-and-Shoot, scored 21 points or more 


| 


in 10 of its 11 regular-season games last 
year. Three times it scored 60 points or 
more, including an 82-28 victory over 
Tulsa. The Cougars also beat the Texas 


Longhorns, 66-15, after having defeated 


them, 60-40, the year before 


Compare 
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The Cougars, formerly a ground-orient- 
ed team under Bill Yeoman, the father of 
the Veer, set a helmetful of Southwest 
Conference and NCAA passing and 
receiving records in the first two years of 
the Run-and-Shoot. Houston is the first 
team in NCAA history to have three offen- 
sive players with more than 1,000 yards 
each and the first to have two wide 
receivers (Jason Phillips and James Dixon) 
with more than 100 receptions in a season. 

And the numbers translated 
into victories, too. The team 
that was 1-10 in 1986 went 8-3 
in 1988 and earned a trip to the 
Aloha Bowl. 

Davis, now an assistant with 
the Detroit Lions and the man 
who revived the Run-and- 
Shoot, was not surprised by the 
offense's success. He had used 
it successfully at Portland State 
and with the Houston 
Gamblers of the United States 
Football League. The problem 
is getting football people to 
believe in it, he said. And the 
problem starts with the name. 

First of all, what does it 
mean? Who's running? Who's 
shooting? Davis sighs. "It 
speaks of ragtag," he said. "A 
name is a name. But I'd 
rather name it something else 
so it wouldn't have that bad 
connotation." 


The credit—or blame—goes The leading advocate of the Run-and-Shoot, Mouse Davis has employed the 


coaches in the Canadian Football League. 
Other coaches have also used it. It is said 
the Chicago Cardinals employed it in 
1958. Georgia Southern has used a version 
of it for the last four years. Davis said 
South Carolina used it, dropped it and was 
planning on reviving it before head coach 
Joe Morrison died. The Los Angeles 
Raiders have utilized some token plays. 
The Houston Oilers incorporated part of it 
under former offensive coordinator June 


to Ellison, who, as a high __ innovative offense at various stops during his coaching career. 


school coach in Middletown, 

Ohio, in the 1950s, came up with the basic 
alignment of a slot formation on each side 
of the ball. One slot is not uncommon; 
two, however, are a little radical. 

Ellison wrote a book about his concept 
and called it, appropriately, "The Run- 
and-Shoot." He later worked for Woody 
Hayes at Ohio State, coaching the 1966 
freshman class, which included defensive 
back Jack Tatum, quarterback Rex Kern 
and noseguard Jim Stillwagon. But the 
Run-and-Shoot never had a chance at 
Ohio State. Hayes, a fullback kind of 
coach, was not a convert. 

Davis first tried out the offense in 1963 
at Milwaukie (Ore.) High School. He 
wanted to make up for the fact that he 
could not find a big, mobile tight end to 
play the conventional offenses. "And I was 
an old, frustrated quarterback who liked to 
throw," he explained. 

Davis said that he borrowed from many 
people in developing it, including the 
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hie key to the 
Run-and-Shoot is 
quickness in execution: 
run, read, cut, throw, catch. 
Too much time spent 
on any aspect 
destroys the timing 
and makes it susceptible 
to interceptions 
and incompletions. 


Jones, now reunited with his old coach, 
Davis, at Detroit. Davis said that the 
Oilers’ inclination toward the Run-and- 
Shoot was one of the reasons quarterback 
Warren Moon was named to the Pro Bowl 
this year for the first time in his career. 

But considering its success, why aren't 
more teams using it? 

"A lot of coaches don't think you can 
win with the passing game," said John 
Jenkins, University of Houston offen- 
sive coordinator. "But teams 
who don't win with the passing 
game don't play good defense." 

Even Jenkins—who discov- 
ered the offense when he 
found Ellison's book in his col- 
lege tennis coach's office— 
thought it was fundamentally 
unsound the first time he saw 
it played. 

The formation is peculiar. 
First, there's only one running 
back. Second, there's no tight 
end. Third, the offensive line- 
men are so big that they 
rarely get out and pull ona 
sweep. And then there are all 
those receivers. 

The Run-and-Shoot uses 
four receivers: two inside, two 
outside. The lone running 
back, or superback, also dou- 
bles as a receiver. The quarter- 
back may have as many as five 
targets on any given play. 

The prototype Run-and- 
Shoot receiver is small and 
quick. The Gamblers relied on 
a group of Smurfs led by Ricky Sanders, 
now with the Redskins. The Oilers have 
Ernest Givens and Drew Hill. The 
Cougars had Phillips and Dixon. All are 
shorter than six feet. Is "big" bad? 

"I'd love to have a 6-1, 200-pound guy 
who's tough and has the speed to get 
deep," said Houston coach Jack Pardee. 
"But how many are there?" 

There are plenty of short, quick, darting 
receivers, however. Pardee makes the 
compromise with smaller receivers by not 
asking them to block as often as conven- 
tional receivers do. He only asks them to 
outrun their bigger opponents. "Speed will 
humble size pretty quickly," Pardee said. 

And here's the kicker: No receiver ever 
runs the same route twice. The Run-and- 
Shoot employs an improvisational "read- 
type” route in which the receiver runs to a 
designated area and, according to the 
defense, makes his cuts. Former Florida 
offensive coordinator Lynn Amedee used 
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the same approach with his wide 
receivers. The idea is to take some of the 
burden off the quarterback and force the 
receivers to do their share of deciphering 
the defense. 

The key to the Run-and-Shoot is quick 
ness in execution: run, read, cut, throw, 
catch. Too much time spent on any aspect 
destroys the timing and makes it suscepti- 
ble to interceptions and incompletions. 

Jenkins said he spends as much time 
going over opposing defenses, and on how 
to recognize them, as he spends on other 
aspects of the game. Athleticism at quarter 
back is secondary. Ware, a 6-2, 190-pounder 
with speed, is the ideal quarterback— 
mobile, good arm, good head. But both 
Pardee and Jenkins said a quarterback with 
the attributes of Jim Kelly, the Buffalo Bills 
quarterback who ran the Run-and-Shoot 
with the Gamblers, is not necessary. 

"Any discussion of offensive football is 
useless unless you know the strengths and 
weaknesses of fronts and coverages," 
Jenkins said. "There's nothing magical 
about a design. It comes down to players 
executing what you have for them." 


Said Davis: "[The Run-and-Shoot] just 
allows more opportunities for wide 
receivers to convert their routes.” 

The result is multidimensional. A defen 
sive back never knows what his man will 
do. Defensive coaches must also abandon 
their ground-oriented, heavy-footed 
linebackers and plug in nickel backs. And 
when they do, the Run-and-Shoot lets the 
superback do his occasional work. 

Two players split Houston's S-back 
duties. One, a 5-9, 205-pound bowling 
ball, gained 1,004 yards rushing on 8.5 
yards per carry, while the other caught 33 
passes for 377 yards, mostly on short 
shuttle passes. 

Jenkins is a bigger fan of the shuttle 
pass than Davis. But they are alike in their 
approach to the offense. Davis said a few 
teams will occasionally use Run-and- 
Shoot plays, but they will not use the phi- 
losophy full-time. "It requires more 
discipline to do what we do," he said. "It 
requires practice.” 

Houston quarterbacks spend about two 
hours of practice each day on passing. 
They throw from 250 to 300 passes. 


Before practice even begins, each receiver 


catches approximately 70 passes. 

The secret to succeeding with the Run- 
and-Shoot, all the coaches say, is to be 
faithful to it. Stick with it when times are 
bad. Use it even in goal-line situations. 
Jenkins made it into his goal-line offense 
with the Gamblers and scored 21 out of 26 
times from inside the six. 

Most important, the coaches say, is to 
use it alone. "I've never seen anyone good 
at anything when they split up time," 
said Pardee, who has also coached the 
NFL's Washington Redskins and Chicago 
Bears. "You don't get the repetitions that 
are necessary." 

Repetitions they've got. Respect, no. 
Not even from the players. "It reminds 
me," Ware said, "of a bunch of guys play- 
ing in the back yard." «m 


About the Author: Kevin Sherrington is a 
sportswriter for The Dallas Morning 
News. He has covered football and basket- 
ball in the Southwest Conference. 
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As a former big leaguer, | always get front row 
seats! Even the cheap seats are great and the best 
seats get better with Bushnell Spectator 
binoculars. You'll enjoy your favorite sports more 
with a sharp, clear, close-up view. Bushnell is 
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Next time improve your seating — 
with Bushnell Spectator binoculars! 
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“My company, Sportservice, is one of the world’s largest food- 
service, event management, and merchandising companies, and we 
got that way by thinking small. You see, at Sportservice, each 
customer is unique, and we treat him that way. We tailor our 
services to meet your exact needs. But the personal touch doesn’t 
stop there. Ga 

“When you hire us, you have access to our entire organization: 
from the unit manager at the local level all the way up to me, the 
president. Our streamlined reporting structure makes that possible, 
giving you the industry's finest quality product and its most 
professional management team. 

“In short, Sportservice offers you what no one else can: big- 
company delivery with small-company attention. We service almost 
every type of facility and event imaginable- from stadiums, arenas, 
and auditoriums to convention centers, race tracks, and banquets 
...plus everything in between. 

“So call us today. And get the treatment you deserve.” 


Sportservice Corporation + 700 Delaware Avenue + Buffalo, New York 14209 + (716) 881-6500 
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ia Team 


Miami (Fla.) 
Florida State 


| Notre Dame 
| 
| 


Michigan 


West Virginia 


UCLA 
Auburn 
Clemson 


Nebraska 
Oklahoma State 
| Arkansas 

Syracuse 

Oklahoma 

Georgia 

Washington State 
| Alabama 

Houston 

LSU 

Indiana 
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1989 Schedule Ratings 


(Final Associated Press Top 20 teams from 1988) 


| The 1989 schedule ratings are based on the opposition's 1988 winning percentage, games scheduled 


against 1988 bowl teams and this season's key opponents. 


Opp. '88 
Win. Pct. 
539 
.444 
.685 


.499 
520 


516 
062 
545 


445 
.488 
477 
.553 
446 
462 
.580 
520 
448 
.540 
387 


Games vs. '88 
Bowl Teams 
4 
4) 

6 


6 


2 
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Key Opponents 


@Michigan, Michigan State, USC, @Miami (Fla.) 

@Michigan State, @Florida State, Notre Dame 

Clemson, @Syracuse, Auburn, Miami (Fla.), 
@Florida 

Notre Dame, @Michigan State, @lowa, Indiana, 
@lllinois 

@Louisville, Pittsburgh, @Penn State, Rutgers, 
@ Syracuse 

Michigan, @Arizona, @USC 

LSU, @Florida State, @Georgia, Alabama 

@Florida State, Virginia, North Carolina State, 
@South Carolina 

@Oklahoma State, @Colorado, Oklahoma 

Wyoming, @Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado 

Texas, Houston, Texas A&M 

Army, @Pittsburgh, Florida State, West Virginia 

Oklahoma State, Colorado, @Nebraska 

South Carolina, @Florida, Auburn, @Georgia Tech 

BYU, @Wyoming, USC, @Washington 

Kentucky, @Mississippi, @LSU, @Auburn 

@Arizona State, Baylor, @Texas A&M, @Arkansas 

@Texas A&M, Florida State, Florida, @Auburn 

@Michigan, Michigan State, @lllinois 


A GOOD INSURANCE COMPANY 
IS ALWAYS ON THE BALL. 


At Met Life, we'll rush to your service and tackle your insurance and other 
financial needs. Don't fumble around with anyone else. 


GET MET. IT PAYS? 
OP Seales 
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klahoma State tailback Barry 
Sanders started the 1988 season 
by returning the opening kickoff 
100 yards for a touchdown. 

And that was only the begin- 
ning for the 5-8, 197-pound 
Sanders, who finished his junior 

season with 2,628 yards rushing (an 
NCAA record), going for more than 300 
yards four times. He capped off the year 
with 222 yards in the Cowboys’ 62-14 
Holiday Bowl! win over Wyoming. 

For his efforts, Sanders was named 
recipient of several major postseason 
honors, including the Heisman Trophy 
and the Maxwell Award, the latter pre- 
sented annually by the Maxwell Club of 
Philadelphia to the nation's outstanding 
college football player. 

Founded in 1937, the Maxwell Club 
promotes football in the name of Robert 
"Tiny" Maxwell, a man whose many qual- 
ities as an All-America football player, a 
respected football official and a noted 
sports editor and humorist endeared him to 
football fans across the country. 

The Maxwell Club's most important 
function may be its financing, through 
membership dues and donations, of a high 
school and college awards program during 
the football season. The weekly luncheons 


1937—Clinton Frank .......z...socessoocscocoscssesososese Yale 
1938—Davey O'Briet............csscscssesssseeessseeeens TCU 
1939—Nile Kinnick 


1940—Tom Harmon 


1941—Williom Dudley ...........scecssscsseneeseee 
1942—Paul Governali... a 
1943—Bob Odell ........c.scscecssescsseeesnee 
1944—Glenn Davis.......c.ssccsscesscsssssesssesseesooes 
1945—Doc Blanchard Army 
1946—Charley Trippi 

1947—Dook Walker ..........ccscccvsssscsssssssccssecore 
1948—Chuck Bednarik.. 2 
1949—Leon HOrt.....ssecscocccecessesssessseses Notre Dame 
1950—James Bagnell............0:...ove++ Pennsylvania 
1951—Dick Kazmaier.... Princeton 
1952—John Lattner.....ccc.ssccesssecssseeeens Notre Dame 
1953—John Lattner.......sccscccsssessecessees Notre Dame 
1954—Ron Beagle.........ecccsssscssssssssssseesseeees Navy 


1955—Howard Cassady .........:..secsssseeeee Ohio State 
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MAXWELL 


— 2 Pete bus 


Oklahoma State's Barry Sanders set or tied 26 NCAA 
records last season en route to the Maxwell Award. 


MAXWELL AWARD 
WINNERS 


1956—Tommy McDonald ...........c00.000000 Oklahoma 
1957—Bob Reifsnyder .............ssssssessecessssssese Navy 
1958—Pete Dawkins .............cssssssssessesessecsees Army 
1959—Richie Lucas... ...Penn State 


1960—Joe Bellino Navy 
1961—Bob Ferguson...........s:csscssssseeseee 
1962—Terry Baker....... 

1963—Roger Staubach .........ssecssscessecsssesssee Navy 
1964—Glenn Ressler .........scscccssssescssseee 
1965—Tommy Nobis..... 

1966—James Lynch ........scccsccssssseeseeee 
1967—Gary Beborn.........ssscscccccsssssscccssessseces 
1968—0.J. Simpson . 


1969—Mike Reid........ccecceccesssessesseeseees 


that the club sponsors honor outstanding 
athletes and provide a public forum for 
fans and nationally known speakers. 

The Maxwell Club annually organizes 
numerous activities to help enhance the 
safety of football players, including spon- 
sorship of an athletic injury clinic for 
Philadelphia-area coaches and trainers as 
well as medical clinics at the University of 
Pennsylvania and Temple University. 

The selection of Maxwell Award win- 
ners begins with a nominating ballot that 
is sent to club members, media represen- 
tatives and former Maxwell Award win- 
ners. Each person nominates three 
players, and the ballots are forwarded to 
the Maxwell Club executive committee. 
Using the players’ season statistics and 
accomplishments, the committee narrows 
the field to three, four or five names. The 
club's board of governors then makes the 
final decision. 

Among the 26 NCAA records Sanders 
broke or tied last season were: 
= Single-season touchdowns (39) 
= NCAA all-purpose yardage, season 

(3,249) 
= Rushing average, season (238.9) 
= Three-plus touchdown games, season (7) 
= Yards rushing, two consecutive games, 

vs. Iowa State and Texas Tech (625) «™* 


1970—Jim Plunkett .......c...scccsssessoee .... Stanford 


197.1 —Ed Marinro...cce:.sscvecsssesescesesssosessese Cornell 
1972—Brad Van Pelt... ..Michigan State 
1973—John Cappelletti... ....Penn State 
1974—Archie Griffin... Ohio State 
1975—Archie Griffin ... ....Ohio State 
1976—Tony Dorsett..... Pittsburgh 


1977—Ross Browner... ..Notre Dame 
1978—Chuck Fusina.... 
1979—Charles White ...........s..s0.00. 
1980—Hugh Green ..........ccsssevseess 
1981—Marcus Allen .... 
1982—Herschel Walker... 
1983—WMike Rozier...... 


1984—Doug Flutie.. 


Boston College 


1985—Chuck Long........ssssssvccssseseessssssssssensess lowa 
1986—Vinny Testaverde .. Miami (Fla.) 
1987—Don McPherson.........ssssssesesesseseee Syracuse 
1988—Barry Sanders...... ...Oklahoma State 
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Sophisticated press boxes provide members of the media with an ‘office 
away from the office’—complete with high-tech amenities and a free lunch. 


An Eagle-eye view: Boston College sports a plush, new, state-of-the-art press box that rivals network sports studios—but with the added feature of being there live. 


erched high above the roaring 
crowd and providing safety from 
chilling winds, the stadium press 
box is the unassuming heart of a 
football game. Besides housing all 
the media who report on a game, 
the press box serves as the VIP 
lounge, reception center for the host team 
and a coach's best viewing point. 

The press box wasn't always a prime 
piece of real estate. Early football 
reporters were lucky to have an umbrella 
to shield them from the wind and cold of a 
brisk autumn afternoon. But as the game 
of football became more refined, so did 
the stadium press box. 


Today's college stadium press box looks 
more like part of the school's computer 
science lab than a football field. Modems, 
computerized statistics sheets, video cam- 
eras and screens have become necessary 
tools of the trade. 

"The press box serves the media like an 
office away from the office," said 
University of Oregon assistant sports infor- 
mation director Dave Williford. The press 
box is definitely a work place. Guided by a 
code of ethics, there is generally no cheer- 
ing or other form of partisan behavior dur- 
ing the game—at least among the media. 

The University of California's press box 
at Berkeley's Memorial Stadium is similar 


TOUCHDOWN ILLUSTRATED 


to those at most colleges, offering the 
media the environment of the game "with- 
out all the noise and confusion in the 
stands below," said California's SID, 
Kevin Reneau. The host school provides 
programs, statistics, lineup flip cards and 
media guides, as well as a piped-in play- 
by-play account of the game, with 
postgame quotes. Instant-replay screens, 
telephones and areas for radio and televi- 
sion broadcasts may also be available. 
And perhaps the best feature is a free 
lunch, donated by the home team. 

The refreshments are not the only 
advantages of a press box, as visiting 
administrators and prospective recruits can 
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enjoy the game from luxury booths. But 
some of the most important features of a 
press box are the utility booths—places for 
the official timekeeper, public address 
announcer and coaches, who use that van- 
tage point to analyze the teams’ perfor- 
mance on the field and shoot important 
game films. 

Still, the main focus of the press box 
remains the press. Boston College kicked 
off its 1988 football season with a new, 
$25 million athletic complex that includes 


The convenience and comfort of today's press box can sometimes be offset by a long-distance view of the field. 
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This 1917 press section put reporters close to the action, but subjected them to the wind and the cold. 


a state-of-the-art press box that rivals pro- 
fessional news studios, said Reid Oslin, 
assistant athletic director for sports public- 
ity. The two-tiered deck spans 50 yards 
and seats more than 200 people. The 
media center itself offers high-quality ser- 
vices for all levels of sportscasting, includ- 
ing space for 85 writers, four radio booths, 
one network broadcast booth, two large 
photo bays and smaller booths for statisti- 
cians, the public address announcer and 
the official timekeeper. 


Not all schools grade their press boxes 
so highly. "I like to use the word 
‘antique,’ said University of Pittsburgh's 
Larry Eldridge, assistant AD for public 
relations, when describing the 12-year-old 
"temporary" press box at Pitt Stadium. 
The cramped quarters are too small for the 
crush of the national media, but they still 
offer all the phone lines, statistical reports 
and player guides necessary to cover a 
game, he said. 

Eldridge said he feels that smaller, more 
humble press boxes are better than larger, 
more "sterile" ones. "They stir up more 
camaraderie among the reporters, as in the 
old days,” he said. However, many of the 
older press boxes are open-air, which 
makes for a chilly afternoon's work at 
some of the colder-climate schools. 

For sports columnist Monte Poole of 
The (Oakland) Tribune, the needs of a 
reporter are simple: "A quick elevator 
and a good view." He said that a slow ele- 
vator down to the locker rooms can ham- 
per a reporter's ability to talk with a 
player or coach right after a game, when 
the emotion is still running high. And a 
good view of the action on the field is vital, 
he explained. 

The press box at the University of 
Washington's Husky Stadium in Seattle 
offers a great view—of the Cascade and 
Olympic mountain ranges. But with the 
field 165 feet below the press box, 
reporters have to look almost directly 
downward to see the game. Chip Lydum, 
assistant SID, said that while the nearly 
500-seat Husky press box is a good van- 
tage point from which to diagram play for- 
mations, its height and older structure can 
cause frightening shakes and shudders 
when the wind blows or when the crowd 
Starts to clap hands and stomp feet. Poole 
said he agrees. "You catch yourself rooting 
for the other team, just so the Husky fans 
don't get excited," he said. 

Most Division I college press boxes are 
plugged in to the high-tech needs of the 
media. By using computerized statistics 
sheets, instant-replay screens and pre- 
pared pregame and postgame quotes, a 
reporter may not need to even be at the 
game. Are game-site press boxes soon to 
be obsolete? 

"Football isn't like golf," Poole said. 
"As a reporter you need to feel the game, 
as well as watch it." 

Oslin perhaps best summed up the 
importance of an on-site press box. "An 
off-campus press box would need to have a 
lot of electricity, but it could never replace 
the electricity of the game itself." «m» 
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he stoic expression on Coach 
Jimmy Johnson's face gave no hint 
of the tragedy that was unfolding 
just 50 yards away on the hallowed 
turf of Notre Dame Stadium on 
Oct. 15, 1988. But what Johnson 
was feeling inside was a differ- 
ent story. 

He was witnessing the end of a 36-game 
| winning streak and with it the destruction 
of a dream—the winning of a second suc- 
cessive national college football champi- 
onship for his Miami Hurricanes. His team 
fell 31-30 on a failed two-point conversion 
attempt 45 seconds before the final gun. 
Quarterback Steve Walsh, who completed 
31 of 50 passes for 424 yards and four 
touchdowns, lofted the ball in the direction 
of halfback Leonard Conley in the corner 
of the end zone in an attempt to win the 
game. Notre Dame free safety Pat Terrell 
knocked it away. 

If Miami had opted to kick the extra 
point the Hurricanes most likely would 
have walked off the field in a 30-30 dead- 


by John Bansch 


Showing a disdain for 
the game-tying extra point, 
daring coaches would rather 

go for the win, perhaps 
risking a national title. 


lock with the Irish and still in control of 
their destiny. As losers, they had to hope 
that another team would defeat Notre 
Dame and put the Hurricanes in position 
to retain their national title. But that was 
not to be. 

Johnson—who as the new head coach of 
the NFL's Dallas Cowboys no longer has 
to determine whether to go for one or two 
points following a touchdown—has no sec- 
ond thoughts about the decision to go for 
two. "We always play to win," he said. 


TOUCHDOWN ILLUSTRATED 


"That's the way you play the game. There 
is no consideration of anything else." 

In the past the two-point conversion— 
made a part of the game in 1958—was 
good to the Hurricanes. It played a major 
role in their No. 1 ranking in the 1983 and 
1987 seasons. 

Who will ever forget Nebraska misfir- 
ing on a two-point pass attempt with 48 
seconds remaining in the 1984 Orange 
Bowl and losing the national title to 
Miami in another 31-30 conflict? 
Cornhusker coach Tom Osborne would 
not have been criticized if he had gone for 
the extra point. After all, Nebraska needed 
only a tie to finish as the nation's lone 
unbeaten team. Osborne, like Johnson in 
1988, never wavered in going for the 
deuce. He played his hand the only way he 
knew how—by using every tactic avail- 
able to try to win. 

In 1987 the Hurricanes fell behind 
Florida State, 19-3, then rallied to pull out 
a 26-25 triumph, thanks to a pair of suc- 
cessful two-point conversions and one 
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unsuccessful try by the Seminoles. Miami 
drew even at 19-19 with its two-pointers, 
then went for one point after its final 
touchdown for a 26-19 advantage. Florida 
State scored with 42 seconds remaining, 
then said no to playing for a tie and lost its 
two-point conversion attempt—and the 
game—on an incomplete pass. 

The drama produced in the final sec- 
onds of those games was exactly what the 
NCAA Football Rules Committee had in 
mind when it conceived the two-point play 
31 years ago. Today there is little opposi- 
tion to the two-point rule. In the begin- 
ning, however, that was not the case. 

The historic 1958 rules committee ses- 
sion was held in a residential hotel in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.—the Lago Mar. Mich- 
igan athletic director Fritz Crisler, who 
was chairman of the committee, had a 
friend who owned the hotel. There were 
no meeting rooms, so after the bar closed 
at 2 a.m. some tables and chairs were 
placed on the dance floor for the 8 a.m. 
committee gathering. 

"There was a feeling among committee 
members that something had to be done 
to spice up the game because there 
weren't enough field goals and the extra 
point was too simple a play," said Dave 
Nelson, secretary-editor of the rules com- 
mittee, who attended his first meeting in 
1958, when he was coach at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. 

One of the suggestions for adding some 
excitement to the game was to move the 
goal posts back to the goal line, but it was 
rejected for reasons of safety. The next 
proposal was to widen the goal posts. That 
was also turned down. E.C. "Irish" 
Krieger, the Big Ten technical advisor for 
football, then mentioned that prior to 
World War II a two-point conversion play 
had been discussed. 

"I was sitting next to Bud Wilkinson 
{the Oklahoma coach] and we both 
thought it was a good idea," said Nelson. 
"After a while it came up for a vote. The 
idea lost 12-2. That night former Alabama 
and Duke head coach Wallace Wade [who 
was representing the Southern Confer- 
ence] said he thought the two-point con- 
version would be good for football. He got 
Illinois coach Ray Eliot, who had voted 
against the original proposal, to bring it up 
again the next day. After a lot of discus- 
sion, the matter came to a final vote. Eliot 
voted against it. 

"Crisler said that because it was a con- 
troversial rule change the committee 
should have a unanimous vote," Nelson 
recounted. "Eliot said if we moved the ball 


back from the three-yard line to the five- 
yard line he would vote for the change. 
Crisler told him no. Eliot then lobbied to 
put the ball on the four-yard line. Crisler 
again said no, then asked Ray why he was 
so upset. Eliot responded, ‘Sir, let me tell 
you, Sir, that in my league if we put the 
ball on the three-yard line, Woody Hayes 
[the Ohio State coach] will score two 
points every time [his team] puts the ball 
in play.'" 


Tom Osborne's choice to go for two in the 1984 
Orange Bowl cost Nebraska a national champi- 
onship—but he never second-guesses his decision. 


But coaches throughout the country 
were intrigued with the new rule. Many 
thought it would be almost as easy to 
score via the run or the pass as it would be 
with a kick, so 51.4 percent of the extra- 
point attempts in 1958 were for two 
points. The success rate was 44.7 percent 
compared with 68.6 percent for the kick. 
In 1959 coaches began to see the light. 
Only 40.2 percent of the PAT attempts 


rate dropped to 40.3 percent, while kick- 
ers were successful with 75.4 percent of 
their attempts. 

At the same time there was a strong 
movement to do away with the rule. The 
leader of the opposition was Georgia Tech 
coach Bobby Dodd. "I was coaching at 
Delaware at the time and in 1958 we lost 
8-7 to Lafayette and 7-6 to Lehigh, both 
games revolving around the two-point 
play," said Nelson. "Dodd sent me a tele- 
gram. It contained the two scores and said, 
‘It couldn't have happened to a nicer guy."” 

Not long after the two-point rule was 
passed, Lou Little of Columbia was named 
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chairman of the rules committee. He came 
to the general meeting armed with a reso- 
lution supporting the two-point rule and 
widening of the goal posts. The opposition 
quickly faded. 

In 1960, the third year of the plan, the 
percentage of PAT attempts for two points 
dropped to 29.9. The low point was 1986, 
when just .095 percent of the tries were for 
two points. In 616 games last season, only 
10.8 percent of the PATs were for two 
points. The success rate was 43.5 percent. 

"The rule has added a great deal of 
interest to the game, but it doesn't compare 
in importance with the free-substitution 
rule," said Nelson. "That rule is the reason 
we have so many field goals these days. It 
permitted teams to have a specialist to 
snap the ball, a specialist to hold the ball 
and a specialist to kick the ball." 

A recent addition to the rule book has 
given another new look to the extra point. 
This change permits the defense to score 
two points on a PAT attempt if they return 
a blocked kick, an intercepted pass or a 
fumble interception for a touchdown. 
These things happened 19 times in about 
2,500 games last season and involved all 
levels of NCAA teams. "We made the 
change because the thinking was that ‘total 
football’ wasn't being played on the extra 
point," said Nelson. "I think the rule will 
have a greater impact this season. I heard 
that one team is thinking of using a 6-10 
basketball player to try to block kicks." 

Coach John Mackovic of Illinois, who 
also wears the athletic director hat, said he 
believes that the number of two-point 
attempts will increase this season. "With 
the tee being taken away from the kickers, 
the number of long-range field goals will 
not be so high,” observed the coach. 
"People will be looking for other ways to 
score points, and I see them opting for the 
two-point conversion." 

Mackovic is very familiar with coach- 
ing at a level where there was no two- 
point option. "It is an exciting part of the 
college game," said the Illini coach, for- 
merly the number-one man with Kansas 
City in the NFL. "I was never in favor of 
the two-point rule in the NFL, but if it ever 
comes to a vote at the college level, I'll 
vote 'yes,'" 


About the Author: Sportswriter John 
Bansch of The Indianapolis Star has 
reported on college and professional foot- 
ball for 31 years. He currently covers the 
Indianapolis Colts. 
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What player established the bench- 
mark for career total yards? 


During a rainy day in 1939, a Texas 
Tech player punted the ball 36 
times, an NCAA record. Who was he? 


Which Big Eight Conference team 
gained the most first downs in one 
game? 


Who holds the season and career 
records for most rushing touch- 
downs scored by a quarterback? 


Name the teams with the highest 
all-time winning percentages at the 
Division I-A and I-AA levels. 


Name the Big Ten Conference 

quarterback who holds the record 
for most consecutive passes completed 
in one game. 


Who holds the mark for most 
career passes caught by a tight 
end? 


“SU 
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Which Pac-10 Conference kicker 
holds the season record for most 
consecutive field goals made? 


“WHEN I SAY SHARP 


I MEAN BUSINESS” 


Name the current NFL star who 
set the Division II record for 
career touchdown passes while at 
Grambling. 


10 Name the school that won the 
national championship for 
three of six years, starting in 1936. 


11 Which former Brigham Young 
University quarterback is the 
NCAA leader in career passing effi- 
ciency? 


12 Name the star running back 
who set the record for most 


yards gained (754) against Notre 
Dame in his four-year career at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


1 Who holds the Division I-AA 
record for career receptions? 


1 What two college football 

teams have played in the 
longest uninterrupted series of 
games? 
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HEAVY INDUSTRY TO HIGH FINANCE. 


From heavy industry to high-finance, Sharp means 
business. More businesses are relying on Sharp advanced 
technology and high-quality products than ever before. 

Sharp brand fax machines outsold all other fax 
machines for two years in a row. Sharp copiers were rated 
number one for copy quality. More sales were rung-up on 
Sharp electronic cash registers, more numbers crunched 


on Sharp professional calculators and more work done on 
Sharp computers. 

Now, the Sharp National Accounts Program (SNAP) 
offers large businesses a comprehensive product line backed 
by full service and support. That's why no matter what your 
business, Sharp means business. 

Call 1-800-BE-SHARP and learn more. 
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TIPS ON SHOOTING SPORTS 


In all photography, light is the basic 
element with which you work. It 
determines what film you use, what 
apertures and shutter speeds you 
choose...even the lens you select. 
Proper lighting can make a common 
subject great; bad lighting can ruin 
the best sports shot. 

Films are rated according to their 
sensitivity to light. Somewhere on the 
film canister, you'll see the letters ISO 
and a number from, say, 25 to 1000. 
That number is the film speed, and the 
higher it is, the more sensitive the film 
is to light. Generally, fast or highly 
sensitive filmstocks are also more 
grainy than their slower, less sensitive 


The Basics 
of Light 
and Film 


brothers. This characteristic can be 
used for artistic ends, but most 
photographers like the finer resolu- 
tion of slower films. 

Choosing the right filmstock de- 
pends on a number of variables. If 
you're shooting dune buggies at noon 
on the Mohave desert, an ISO 25 or 64 
film will do just fine. In fact, you might 
have trouble using an ISO 160 or 400 
film: it might be too sensitive to light, 
forcing you to use very small aper- 
tures or very high shutter speeds. If 
you're going to be shooting a football 
game on a dull grey afternoon in 
December, though, you'll need all the 
speed you can get, especially if you 
want to use the faster shutter speeds 
to freeze action. 

If you’re shooting black and white 
film, you've got a good deal of flexibil- 
ity. B&W has a great deal of latitude: 
you can be off as much as two f-stops 
from the correct exposure and still get 
a decent negative. Color films, both 
negative and slide, unfortunately 
have less latitude. If you're off by 
more than about one-half of an f-stop, 
you'll begin to see a color shift. 


B&W has another advantage, too. 
The film can be “forced,” or exposed 
as if it had an ISO rating of two or 
three times its actual number. Your 
photo lab can compensate for the 
forced underexposure by “push pro- 
cessing,” or extending the developing 
time. (Among the color films, Kodak’s 
Ektachrome slide film can be forced 
and push processed.) If the sun hides 
behind the clouds and you decide to 
force a film, remember to expose the 
entire roll at the forced |!SO number. 
Since the compensation is done inthe 
developing process, you can’t correct 
partially forced rolls of film! 

What do you do if you load a film 
that’s too sensitive for the light 
conditions? The best answer is to use 
an inexpensive accessory called a 
“neutral density” filter, which mounts 
in front of your lens and reduces the 
amount of light passing through to 
the film. ND filters are available in 
strengths that reduce exposure by 
one to three f-stops. 

While B&W film is versatile, most 
photographers prefer to shoot color. 
Color negative films, which produce 
prints, are available in speeds up to 
ISO 1000, and many have a latitude of 
one f-stop with acceptable results. 
Color positive film, used to make 
slides, has less latitude, but there's 
one filmstock—Kodak’s P800/1600— 
that’s designed to be forced and push 
processed. You can actually shoot 
this film at ISO 3200! 

Sooner or later, though, you're 
going to be shooting indoors. If you 
supplement inadequate indoor light- 
ing with electronic flash, make sure 
that you choose a color film that's 
balanced for daylight. (If you use day- 
light film under tungsten lights in- 
doors, you'll notice a decided shift 
toward the red in all the colors.) Usea 
tungsten-balanced film for correct 
color values when shooting indoors. 
Fluorescent lighting is something ofa 
problem, but using daylight film with 
an FL-D filter provides a pretty good 
answer. 


FIRST GAME 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


t is not without just cause that football 
players at Grinnell College are nick- 
named the Pioneers. 

The 140-year-old school in central 
lowa lists among its accomplish- 
ments the granting of the first bache- 

m lor's degrees west of the Mississippi 
River, a woman graduated by 1867, its 
first black student in 1871, and formation 
of the nation's original undergraduate 
political science department while 
Chester A. Arthur was president in the 
early 1880s. 

But Grinnell is equally proud of the fact 
that it was where football first landed when 
it jumped the Mississippi heading west. 

On Nov. 16, 1889, Grinnell—then called 
Iowa College—hosted and won a football 
game against the University of Iowa. 

The sport had been creeping across the 


by John Egan 


In 1889 Grinnell 
and lowa squared off 
in an unorthodox 
landmark contest. 


country for two decades since Rutgers 
launched American college football by 
beating Princeton, 6-4, in New Brunswick, 
N.J., in 1869. 

In that historic game there were 25 play- 
ers on a side. Goals, worth one point each, 
were scored by kicking or butting the ball 
through posts at each end of the field. 


By the time collegiate football received 
its lowa baptism some substantial changes 
had been made. 

It didn't resemble the national champi- 
onship game Notre Dame and West 
Virginia played at the 1989 Sunkist Fiesta 
Bowl, but it was getting there . . . very 
slowly. 

Two halves of 45 minutes each were 
played, rather than continuing the compe- 
tition until one team or the other had 
scored six goals. 

The length of the playing field had been 
standardized at 330 feet. 

Runners, who by now could carry the 
football—but by no means throw it—had 
to shout "down" when stopped. 

Touchdowns were four points, goals fol- 
lowing touchdowns two points and goals 
kicked at random from the field five points. 


a ne 


FIRST GAME 


rinnell and Iowa went in 
different directions after 


FOOTBALL 


selves by exchanging 
greetings. A Grinnell suc- 


istori : "Grinnell 
1880 FLOURISHES sett, Grinnett we yett™ 


For the Pioneers, who 


passed the hat both during AFTER 


HISTORIC 


and after the game, there 
was $10 remaining after 
game expenses were paid. 


Good fortune for Drake 
would bring a counter: 
"Well, well, Grinnell, why 
don't you yell?” 

This, of course, was 


They bought jackets for great fun. But spectators 
team members, and the GAME expected to see football 
sport prospered. games, not hear them. 


So much so that by 1900 Grinnell 

was the guest for the first football game 

played outdoors under artificial lighting. 

_ On Oct. 5 of that season, Grinnell and 
Drake met at the Western League base- 

ball park in Des Moines. 

Football's historians have established 
that the sport had been played under 
lights as early as 1890. But that was 
indoors at New York's original Madison 
Square Garden. 

In Des Moines in 1900 the game was 
outdoors. Fifty arc lights lined the side- 

_ line, but the center of the field was still 
in relative darkness, and punts disap- 
peared in midflight. Drake won, 6-0. 

The game drew 2,500 spectators, mak- 
ing it a financial if not artistic success. 

So it was tried again the next season. 
This time Grinnell won, 6-5. Lights for 
the 1901 game were strung on wires 
that stretched to the stadium fences 
from a tall pole that had been erected in 
the center of the playing field. 

Many of the lights went out during 
the game due to short-circuiting of the 
wires when they were hit by punted 
footballs. As far as spectators were con- 
cerned, most of the action was invisible. 

Cheering sections entertained them- 


So as far as Drake and Grinnell were 
concerned, they put night football away 
for 27 years before trying it again—and 
liking what they saw. 

After its baptismal defeat at Grinnell, 
the University of Iowa stepped up ath- 
letic efforts in general and football 
enthusiasm in particular. 

Arthur G. Smith played center for the 
Hawkeyes in the 24-0 loss to the 
Pioneers in 1889. He was elected cap- 
tain of Iowa's 1890 team that held two- 
hour practices each Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday, and played two games. 

There was a second loss to Grinnell, 
14-6 this time, and a 91-0 victory over 
Iowa Wesleyan on Thanksgiving. 

Buoyed by that heady experience, the 
team attracted both increasing numbers of 
prospective players and contributions to 
the program from excited townspeople. 

Soon the Hawkeyes were invited to 
join a football league. Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri were starting what was to 
become the Big Eight. 

For reasons not stated, Iowa declined. 
Instead, the Hawkeyes entered the Big 
Ten a few months later, thus continuing 
the history of hopping the Mississippi in 
the name of football. 


Teams were penalized for one thing, 
primarily, and that was roughness. Such a 
call cost a team 25 yards. 

Quarterbacks received the center snap 
on every play, but could not carry the foot- 
ball themselves. 

There was a good/bad element to offen- 
sive efforts. A team received a first down 
by either gaining five yards or losing 20 in 
three plays. 

With those ground rules established, 
there appeared in October of 1889 notices 
in two Iowa City newspapers—the 
Vidette Reporter and the State Register. 

Through the press came this call to 


action: "The State University football team 
hereby challenges any college or other 
team in the state to a game of football, 
American Association rules." 

Among the readers of the advertisement 
were Lou Van Gieson and Frank Everest at 
Grinnell. They had been introduced to 
football at prep schools in the East, and 
they welcomed the opportunity to knock 
heads with university rivals. 

Preceding the first game west of the 
Mississippi came something else that 
exists to this day. To host such a game, 
Grinnell folks needed some expense 
money. That's right, fund raising. 


Students, professors, administrators and 
what passed in that era for boosters 
kicked in—a quarter from most, a buck 
from a few. 

And so the battle line was drawn. 

Now, what to wear? 

There were no such things as helmets 
then, of course. Or shoulder pads. Or hip 
pads. Or shoes adapted specifically to the 
sport of football. 

What developed in the way of uni- 
forms followed somewhat traditional col- 
legiate lines. 

From Iowa City, the university team 
was said to be anxious to "bag a few corn- 
field canaries." Yes, an early urban-coun- 
try confrontation, and the city boys looked 
grand. Their new white canvas uniforms 
were spotless. But not for long. 

The Grinnell men dressed down for the 
occasion. In fact, Everest, the team's right 
end, later said: "A more heterogeneous 
collection of old clothes never disgraced 
an intercollegiate contest." Only two— 
probably Everest and Van Gieson—had 
what were termed regulation football 
pants. Most of the hosts wore a type of 
knickers used for bicycling. There was 
even one pair of genuine blue jeans. 

In this instance, for sure, clothes did not 
make the man. 

Grinnell put on the field a gigantic rush 
line, said to average 170 pounds from 
flank to flank. A century ago, that was 
extremely good-sized. Or didn't you know 
that Notre Dame's fabled Four Horsemen 
truly were ponies by today's standards? 

These Grinnell rushers, moreover, 
"were all of them men who can run at an 
eleven-second gait," said an editorial in 
the Iowa College newspaper, The Pulse. 

So there they were on the central cam- 
pus green one blustery November after- 
noon—big, fast and owning a world 
record for the largest number of different 
colored jerseys across a line of scrimmage. 

Grinnell's finest soon became an early 
football power in the western half of the 
United States. 

Those who traveled from Iowa City to 
watch their heroes teach the country boys a 
lesson or two quickly realized that the chal- 
lenged soon would become the conquerors. 

To Grinnell's Otto Savage went the dis- 
tinction of scoring the first touchdown 
west of the Mississippi. Harry Macomber 
later scored twice and Theron Lyman and 
Van Gieson once each. The bumpkins 
won, 24-0. 

The key to the winner's success was 
powerful use of a battering-ram flying 
wedge, later outlawed. 
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FIRST GAME 


Of significance during the inaugural 
western game was a brief battle between 
James Allison, center for Grinnell's 
Pioneers, and Frank Pierce, right end for 
the university team. 

Call it an altercation or a misunder- 
standing—that's what they did back 
then—it was said by a reporter to have 
marred the felicity of the occasion. 

To Allison and Pierce, then, goes a nod 
for carrying a tradition to the West that 
has been testing football's felicity factor 
to this day. 


Perhaps Pierce was frustrated because 
of a flaw that became readily evident in a 
system of "signals" the university team 
had developed for the game. 

It was a very simple code. 

When "look out" was called for an offen- 
sive play, it heralded a run around left end. 

A signal of "ready" meant the run was 
going to be attempted around right end. 

“All right" called for a smash into the 
center of Grinnell's defensive line. 

There was really only one problem. The 
huddle hadn't been invented yet. 


So even a country bunch like the Pio- 
neers could quickly break the code. 

Depending upon what was shouted by 
Iowa's quarterback, Bill Bremner, Grinnell 
massed its defenders in the proper place. 

Iowa never whispered, never changed 
its calls, and never scored. «M* 


About the Author: John Egan is a writer 
for the Argus Leader in Sioux Falls, S.D.., 
where he covers Midwest college football. 
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SEA GULL RECORDS 


SCORING 


Most Points Scored 

Game 36 Mike Coppa at Ithaca 
12-6-86 

132 Mike Coppa, 1986 

264 Mike Coppa, 1984-87 

Most Touchdowns 


Game 6 Mike Coppaat Ithaca 
12-6-86 
Season 22 Mike Coppa, 1986 
Career 44 Mike Coppa, 1984-87 
Most Points After Touchdown 
Game 9 Jack Young vs. Gallaudet, 1974 
9 Bill Maurer vs. Wesley, 
11-8-86 
9 Bill Maurer at Wesley. 
10-17-87 
Season 55 Bill Maurer, 1986 (55-60) 
Career 150 Bill Maurer, 1984-1987 


Most Consecutive Points After Touchdown 
39 Bill Maurer, 1 1/1/86-9/26/87 
Most Field Goals 
Game 3 Bill Maurer vs 
Frostburg State, 1985 
at Ithaca, 12-6-86 
Season 9 Larry Schreideggar, 1983 
Ken Olson, 1980 
Bill Maurer, 1986 


Career 23 Ken Olson, 1977-80 

Most Field Goal Attempts 

Game 4 Bill Maurervs. University of 
DC, 1984 


vs. Frostburg State, 1985 
Longest Field Goal 


53 Ken Olson vs. Kean College, 
1977 


RUSHING 


Most Rushing Attempts 


Game 30 Mike Coppa vs. Glassboro State, 
10-11-86 

Season 245 Mike Coppa, 1986 

Career 531 Mike Coppa, 1984-87 

Most Rushing Yardage 

Game 302 Levi Shade vs. Frostburg 

State, 1975 
Season 1812 Mike Coppa, 1986 
Career 3649 Levi Shade, 1973-76 


(Shade’s total career yardage ranks him [8th 
in NCAA Division ILL history.) 
Highest Average Gain Per Rush 
Career 6.92 Levi Shade, 1973-76(min 
500 rushes) 
(Shade holds the curent NCAA Division LI 
record in this category) 
Longest Run From Scrimmage 
87-TD Sean Gibson vs. Kean 
College, 1982 


GAMES WON 


Mosts Wins in a Season 
13 1986 (including postseason) 
10 1986 (regular season only) 


Most Consecutive Wins 
13 1986 


Most Consecutive Wins Regular Season 
20 1985 (vs. Randolph Macon)—1987 (at CW Post) 


Most Consecutive Wins at Home 
IL 1985 (vs Randolph Macon)—1986 
(vs. Mercyhurst) 


Most Consecutive Wins on the Road 
11 1986 (at Ferrum)—1987 (at Wesley) 


Most Consecutive Games Without a Defeat 

13 1986 (C_W. Post to Ithaca) 

Most Consecutive Games on Road Without 

a Defeat 

9 1983-84 (Glassboro State, 1983 to 

University of DC, 1984) 

Most Points Overcome to Win a G 

33 1984 (at Randolph-Macon, trailed 33-0 
midway through second period, 
came back to win 34-33, tying the 
NCAA record set by th 
of Wisconsin-Platteville in 1980.) 


INDIVIDUAL 


RECEIVING 


Most Pass Receptions 
Game 8 Joe Allen vs. Frostburg State 
1984 
Chuck Hebron vs. Bowie 
State, 1981 


Season 59 Chris Holston, 1986 

Career 97 Chris Holston, 1985-86 

Most Pass Receiving Yardage 

Game 159 Chris Holston at Ferrum 
9-20-86 

Season 954 Chris Holston, 1986 

Career 1688 Chuck Hebron, 1979-81 


Most Consecutive Games with Reception 
17 Chris Holston, 1985-86 


Most Touchdown Receptions 


Game 3. John Harris vs. Kean College, 
1984 
Season 8 Chuck Hebron, 1981 
Chris Holston, 1985 
Career 19 Chuck Hebron, 1979-81 


Longest Pass Reception 
89-TD Chuck Hebron from Tony Bell 
vs. Frostburg State, 1979 


PASSING 
Most Pass Attempts 
Game 35 Kevin White at Ithaca, 
12-6-86 
Season 252 Kevin White, 1986 
Career 670 Robb Disbennett, 1982-1985 
Most Pass Completions 
Game 21 Robb Disbennett vs 
Randolph-Macon, 1984 
Kevin White at Ithaca, !2-6-86 
Season 134 Kevin White, 1986 
Career 375 Robb Disbennett, 1982-1985 
Most Yards Passing 
Game 254 Tony Bell vs. Frostburg State 
“1981 
Season 1763. Kevin White, 1986 
Career 4256 Kevin White, 1985-1988 


Most Touchdown Passes 
Game 4 Robb Disbennett vs. Kean 
College, 1984 
Season 19 Robb Disbennett, 1985 
Career 43 Robb Disbennett, 1982-1985 
Most Consecutive Passes Completed 
16 Robb Disbennett vs 
Randolph-Macon, 1984 
(Disbennett’s performance ties the NCAA 
record of 16 consecu completions set by 
Keith Bishop of Wheaton in 1983.) 
Highest Completion Percentage 
Season 63.9 Robb Disbennett, 1984 
Career 56.0 Robb Disbennett, 1982-1985 


NOTE: Disbennett holds the NCAA postseason 
tournament records for Highest Completion 

Percentage in a single game (.900 - 18-20 - vs. 

Mellon on November 19, 1983) and 
in a tournament (.651 - 28-43 - in 

1983 tournament). 


Most Passes Intercepted 


Game 5 Tony Hartman vs. Kean 
College, 1981 

Season 17 Tony Bell, 1981 

Career M4 Tony Bell, 1978-81 


Longest Pass Completion 
89-TD Tony Bell to Chuck Hebron 
vs. Frostburg State, 1979 


PUNTING 

Most Punts 

Game 10 lim Trott vs. Randolph 
Macon, 1978 

Chuck Burns vs. Glassboro 
State, 1974 

Bill Maurer at CW Post 


9-12-87 
Season 67 Ken Olson, 1980 
Career 119 Bill Maurer, 1984-87 


Most Punting Yardage 
Season 2211 Tim Trou, 1978 
Career 4463 Bill Maurer, 1984-87 


Highest Punting Average 


Game 49.3 Bill Maurer vs 
Trenton State, 1985 

Season 39.0 Bill Maurer, 1986 

Career 38.4 Chuck Burns, 1974 


Longest Punt 
69 Bill Maurer vs 
Trenton State, 1985 


INTERCEPTIONS 

Most Interceptions 

Jay Jefferson vs, Catholic 
University, 1979 

Frank Shumaker vs 
Frostburg State, 1975 

Season 7 John Baugher, 1986 

Fred Bess, 1977-80 

Dave Temple and Frank 
Shumaker, 1973-76 


Game 3 


Career 11 


Most Interception Return Yardage 


Game 0 John Watson vs. Georgetown 
University, 1973 

Season 113 Prank Shumaker, 1975 

Career 131) Sherman Wood, 1980-83 


Highest Interception Return Average 
Season 37.6 John Watson, 1973 


TEAM RECORDS 


GAMES LOST 


Most Games Lost in a Season 
7 1981 
Most Consecutive Games Lost 
8 1980-81 (Millersville, 1980 to Kean 
College, 1981) 


Most Consecutive Games Lost at Home 
3 1981-82 (West Chester, 1981 to Guilford 
1982) 
1977-78 (Shepherd, 1977 to 
Georgetown College, 1978 
Most Consecutive Games Lost on the Road 
6 1980-81 (Millersville, 1980 to Kean 
College, 1981) 


Most Consecutive Games on the Road 
Without a Win 

8 1980-81 (Frostburg State, 1980 to Kean 

College, 1981) 

Fewest Losses-Season 

1 1983 (10-1-1) and 1986 (13-1) 
Fewest Losses-Regular Season 

O 1983 (9-0-1) and 1986 (10-0) 


SCORING 

Most Points Scored 

Game 75 vs. Wesley, L988 
Season 395 1985 (Regular Season) 


441 1986 (Including post season) 
Most Points Scored By Opponent 


Game 63 vs. Millersville, 1979 

Season 208 1982 

Fewest Points Scored 

Season 11S 1981 

Fewest Points Scored By Opponent 

Season 102 1983, 1986 (regular season only) 


Most Points Scored, Both Teams 
Salisbury 44, Ithaca 40 
12-6-86 


Fewest Points Scored, Both Teams 
? Glassboro State 7 


Salisbury 0 in 1974 

Most Shutouts 

Season 3 1978 (regular season only) 
1976 (including postseason) 


Most Shutouts By Opponent 


Season 2 1982 

Most Touchdowns 

Game 11 vs. Wesley, 1988 
Season 56 1985 (Regular Season) 


61 1985 (Including post season) 
Most Touchdowns Rushing 


Game 9 vs. Wesley, 1988 

Season 48 1986 (Including post season) 
Most Touchdowns Passing 

Game 5 vs. Kean College, 1984 
Season 16 1985 (Regular Season) 


Most Interceptions Retumed for 

Touchdowns 

Season 3 John Watson, 1973 
(Watson's season record is also the NCAA 
record, tied with three other players for 
the honor.) 

Career 3. John Watson, 1973-76 


Longest Interception Return 
70-TD John Watson vs. Georgetown 
University, 1973 


KICKOFF RETURNS 
Most Kickoff Returns 


Game 5 Neil Travis vs. Towson State 
1975 

Season 24 John Harris, 1983 

Career 37 John Harris, 1983-1985 

Most Kickoff Return Yardage 

Game 114 Jim Watson vs, Gallaudet, 1973 

Season 576 Jim Watson, 1973 

Career 902 Jim Watson, 1973-76 

Best Kickoff Return Average 

Season $2.3 Jim Watson, 1973 

Career 33.4 Jim Watson, 1973-76 

Most Kickoffs Returned for Touchdown 

Season 2 Jim Watson, 1973 

Career 2 John Harris, 1983-1986 


Jim Watson, 1973-76 


Longest Kickoff Return 
95-TD John Harris vs. William 
Paterson, 1983 
Chuck Hebron vs. Kean 
College, 1979 


PUNT RETURNS 


Most Punt Returns 


Game 6 Jimmy Jones vs. Hampden 
Sydney, 1979 

Season 26 Fred Bess, 1978 

Career 70 Fred Bess, 1977-80 

Most Punt Return Yardage 

Game 125 Mike Coppa vs. C.W. Post 

9-13-86 
Season 262 Mike Coppa, 1986 
Career TTL Mike Coppa, 1984-1987 


Highest Punt Return Average 
Season 96.0 Marvin Robbins, | return- 1987 
17.2 John Baugher, 4 returns- 1987 
16.4 Mike Coppa, 16 retums-1986 
Career 10.1 Jim Watson, 1973-76 
Most Punts Returned for Touchdown 
Career 2 Jim Watson, 1973-76 
2 Mike Coppa, 1984-1987 
Longest Punt Return 
%-TD Marvin Robbins at Wesley 
(10-17-87) 


Greatest Margin of Victory 
69 Salisbury 75, Wesley 6—1988 
Greatest Margin of Defeat 
53 Millersville 63, Salisbury 10 at 
Homecoming, 1979 
Most Consecutive Games Scoring 
65 First Game of 1983 vs 
Glassboro to present 


RUSHING 


Most Rushing Attempts 


Game 16 vs. Jersey City State, 1976 
Season 57 1986 

Most Yards Gained Rushing 

Game 563 vs. Frostburg State, 1975 
Season 4036 1986 


Fewest Yards Gained Rushing 


Game 3 vs. Catholic University, 1979 
PASSING 

Most Passes Attempted 

Game 35 vs. Ithaca, 1986 

Season 287 1986 

Most Yards Gained Passing 

Game 204 vs. Ferrum, 1986 

Season 41 1986 
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OFFICIAL FOOTBALL SIGNALS 


1 


E Time-out 
Discretionary or injury time- Touchdown 
out (follow by tapping Field goal 


Ball ready for play hands on chest) TV/Radio time-out Point(s) after touchdown 


Incomplete forward pass 
Ball dead 4 Penalty declined 
Touchback (move No play, no score Legal touching of forward Inadvertent whistle 
side to side) First down Loss of down Toss option delayed Pass or scrimmage kick (Face Press Box) 


Illegal procedure 
Uncatchable Encroachment False start 

First touching Forward Pass (High School) Illegal formation 
Iegal touching (NCAA) (NCAA) Offside (NCAA) Encroachment (NCAA) 


Illegal shift - 2 hands Failure to wear Illegal helmet Unsportsmanlike conduct 
Illegal motion - 1 hand Delay of game Substitution infraction required equipment contact Noncontact foul 


Wy a |* | 
im Elin bey nel | 
y. t 


Aw SB, Illegal batting Forward pass ii 


Illegal kicking Invalid fair catch signal interference \ 
Sideline interference Roughing kicker (Followed by pointing (High School) Kick catching 
Illegal participation (NCAA) or holder toward toe for kicking) Wlegal fair catch signal interference 


38 39 
HX a ; Wis ( aa 
A (ws | \ 
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illegal pass nN ae, 


legal forward Ineligible downfield Blocking below waist 
handing Intentional grounding Personal fou! Clipping Illegal block 


“AW 


34 


Illegal use of Helping runner Grasping face mask or 
Holding or obstructing hands or arms Interlocked interference helmet opening Tripping Player disqualification 


i 


